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"Dear Abby: 

Sometimes I feel completely flat like 
something has just run over me. When 
I sit in a chair or in a car seat I find 
myself slumping slowly, slowly, run- 
ning over the edge until I am almost 
lying down. Sometimes I feel so empty 
in the middle I can't stand up straight. 
I wait for empty elevators. I look at the 
men who work*in my building, some 
in seersucker suits and sideburns and 
some in cowboy shirts and leather 
shoulder bags, and I feel nauseous. My 
doctor looks like an acting agent when 
I see him eating his lunch in the Ham- 
burger Hamlet. The girls in my office 
want to get married so they can stop 
working and one day I screamed: Never 
quit your job! If you want something 
get it for yourself! Ai:l at the same 
time I am so tired </ aiyself. I can't 
stani tlie ^::i..rt :-f starting things all 
ov*r ,M : 'as^ii's J.'t another set of 
cup!* jards and ^ fi: j- up beds in new 
o!d bedrooms or f* iating somebody 
or sleepii g with aii/Luiy. I don't like 
dildos. 1 _"2l sexi~?s. I tremble all the 
time and sey \ < olish tiny-voiced things 
at parties. I " i = \ e a friend who says that 
I have been i 'dishr ig" all these years 
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Fresh Meat /Warm Weather 



ago? And trying on Lola Faye's Aunt Vivane's bras and reading 
her letters. She kept them in a little red cardboard suitcase 
and she worked in the parachute plant. 

Forward march I said and didn't. Just pressing forward my 
chest but still in the driver's seat, leaning against the sound of 
westerly winds and easterly foreheads. There must be some- 
thing more I said and looked toward. 

And I pressed the gas on the Pasadena Freeway not wanting 
to go to Pasadena. It was pressing the gas on the inevitable. 



Home at Eastertime. The hills still cold a little from the snow 
but spring starting and we would go to the foothills and find a 
little sagebrushy place and Daddy would gather wood and 
start a fire and if Edge was there he would fill the coffeepot 
with water and coffee. Mama and maybe Grace would set up 
a table and we would all have a few bourbon and sevens in 
paper cups and there would be roast beef and turkey and ham 
and Grace's potato salad and fruit salad and hot rolls and a 
casserole too and cake and the boiled coffee and everything 
was good. And earlier when I was little and Grandpa Erastus 
was in charge of the coffeepot and Grandma stood with her 
thin arms folded over her small pouch of a stomach in a rayon 
print dress. And the last time when it seemed the table was 
unfolded and folded up again in one single motion and every- 
thing was packed back into the car before it was unpacked. 
Even the last time in all its hurry and I can shut my eyes and 
see red cliffs and blue mountains and the green coming out and 
it is something I want to know again and knowing that I can't. 



I want to lie down again in the stubble of my dad's hayfield 
and burrow my head and body into that warmed earth. See I 
am here. I've played here a lot. I've run down these furrows. 
Please let me in. 

Goddamn those hills and little faraway Mormon Utah towns 
with names like Moroni, Lehi, Nephi. Goddamn those towns 
that protected me, formed me, buried me in one single motion. 
Goddamn the red of them and the blue of them and oh yes I 
have skated on the levee and hiked in the cliffs with my grandpa 
looking for arrowheads and petrified oysters. And oh yes I 
have driven to Thanksgiving dinner at my aunt's when every- 
thing was covered with snow and I have sat at long tables 
reaching from the dining room into the living room and spread 
with linen and crystal and silver and a never-ending passing 
of food and food and food. And I used to have a Snow White 
doll and a Betsy Wetsy. Oh yes I know all about penny candy 
and war metal drives and the dancing on Main Street when the 
Japs surrendered and I know just a little bit about the Bomb. 
Don't tell me quaint little stories about the drugstore and the 
soda fountain because I know them all. I used to work at an 
ice cream store for Miss Jensen and when she wasn't there I 
would 11 a paper cup with vanilla ice cream and cover it with 
chocolate syrup and find a True Confessions magazine in the 
rack and retire to the back room and if I heard the door open 
out front I would push everything into the bottom of a big 
waste bin. Oh goddamn the Sanpitch Race Track and Rodeo 
Grounds. And even my dog Pat pulling me on a sled and my 
dog Patch that got kicked to death by a horse ( or did Grandpa 
have to put him to sleep because he was hurt so badly and 
later didn't Grandpa bring me a soft fuzzy play monkey named 
Jocko and did that make me stop kicking and screaming and 



crying on the kitchen floor?). Goddamn it all because I can 
never get away from it. And I can never ever in any goddamn 
way get back to it. 



When Grandpa died I got the big table where they played 
cards every night and where my mother and her brothers had 
studied when they were growing up and where we ate im- 
portant meals. I also got all the chairs and the kitty plate I 
always liked to eat on and the writing desk where we found 
Grandpa's letter. A letter he wrote and put in his desk for us 
to read after he was dead. 

Just one letter and he told a thousand stories. I only remember 
one about a man who reached inside a hungry lion's throat and 
grabbed his tail and turned the lion inside out so he ran off in 
the opposite direction. And that may not be Grandpa's own 
story. He was a filter, a collector, a gatherer of information 
which he interpreted and changed and reversed sometimes. He 
made up his own words and spellings when we played 
Scrabble and sometimes when the words got risque my mother 
would say "Oh Dad!" 



Written across the top o Grandpa's letter: DO NOT READ UNTIL 
i AM DEAD . . . April 10, 1959 

My father had three families. It's a kind of complicated deal. 
Mij motJiers husband was killed by the Indians when he was 
on his way home from Salt Lake in a wagon train. She was 
Danish and had no people here and her father-in-law (who 
turned out to be my father) married her to take care of her. 
He already had two other wives but he gave my mother her 
own home. That house, that sheltered my mothers family, had 
been moved from Main Street to its present location in the 
southwest corner. Father no doubt did this to get some of the 
family nearer the farm. Things were very different then from 
what they are now. Will try to name a few of the differences. 



Sitting at Grandpa's writing desk (it stands at the entrance of 
our living room now) and I was very young I think. I couldn't 
write anyway and I would sit at that desk and scrawl on paper 
and pretend I was writing letters. And finding an envelope and 
covering it with stamps that Grandpa keeps in his drawer. I 
hear my sister running into the kitchen to tell Grandma and 
Mama that I have wasted all Grandpa's stamps and I take off 
through Grandma's living room door and head across the path 
worn in the grass to our house and running upstairs and hiding 
under the bed in my room in that hot, hot close upstairs on a 
summer day. All afternoon I hear them calling. Mama's friend 
Irene even looked under the bed at one point but she didn't 
see me. I hear them and I am sleepy and hot and when I wake 
up it is dark up there and I go down to the kitchen where they 
are all eating supper. 



Things to remember about Salt Lake City. Hot in the summer 
and lots of snow in the winter. Between there is a lovely long 
fall, rast-and-gold-chrysanthemumed, and a lovely short spring. 
On the west are the Oquirrh Mountains where you can actu- 
ally see the cut of the Kennecott open-pit copper mine; on the 
east are the high Wasatch, blue and snow-topped. Everything 
is on a slant in Salt Lake City. Is that a song? (I lost my sugar 
there is a song and she once met Johnny Mercer and asked him 
if he wrote it and he said no he didn't but that he had recorded 
it.) Everything empties into the Great Basin, the Great Salt 
Lake and the Great American Desert. She always felt like 
she was slipping. 

It is a beautiful, clean city laid out in big blocks by Brigham 
Young in the years after the Mormons settled there in 1847. 



Salt Lake City was always the big time if you were from a little 
town in southern Utah. Somebody always had a brother who 
worked there or a sister there who was going to business college. 

When she was little she used to go there with her parents and 
they would stay in the Hotel Newhouse (which is now a retire- 
ment home). It was nice, looking out of the hotel room window 
at night at the neoned rumba dancers across the street over 
the Chi Chi Club. There was a restaurant, called the Rotis- 
serie, where she always ordered chicken a la king and found 
holes in the starched white tablecloths with her little finger. 
She remembered playing in the halls and on the elevator of the 
Hotel Newhouse and walking up Main Street to Woolworth's 
for a new paper doll book. Once she bought a little turtle there 
with flowers painted on his back and once some goldfish which 
she kept in a little carton in the hotel room until she got back 
home. She was fascinated with the black men shining shoes 
under the lobby of the Newhouse and hearing "Paper! Paper! 
Get your Salt Lake Tribunel" She liked it in the morning in 
the coffee shop and earlier listening in the hotel bed to the 
sounds of the city. Later when she was grown and married and 
a mother she used to meet a passing face in the night (but 
mostly in the afternoon) and she remembered the white tile 
in the bathrooms and the white towels with HOTEL NEWHOUSE 
written across in blue. The bathtubs were immense. 

The Hotel Utah was much more grand. There is a restaurant 
on the top floor. The waiters are all black. There are very few 
black people in Utah; maybe they all have worked in the 
Sky Room of the Hotel Utah or shining shoes in the Hotel 
Newhouse. 



The Mormon president lived in a suite in the Hotel Utah until 
he died there of old age. The joke was that he was a piece of 
cardboard held up at church conference or propped in an open 
car for the Days of '47 Parade. The windows of the Sky Room 
look out on the granite of the Mormon Temple with the Angel 
Moroni riding on one of the spires. He is blowing a horn. He 
may be Kennecott copper or he may be gold. She never knew 
the difference. 

You can look down from the Sky Room of the Hotel Utah (the 
Mormon Church owns the hotel too ) onto the soft dome of the 
Tabernacle (even the nails are hand hewn of wood) which 
stands next to the Temple. The great organ and the LDS 
(Latter-day Saints, better known as Mormon) Tabernacle 
Choir are entombed within. The acoustics are phenomenal; you 
can hear a pin drop they say. It is a melodic building standing 
by the cool gray of the Temple and now surrounded with new 
buildings jutting out of spaces that were meant to be spaces. 
New buildings that have nothing to do with what Brigham and 
his people had built with such love and care and courage and 
thoughts of sun rising and setting and the shimmer of the Great 
Salt Lake and the threat of emptiness in the desert that was 
lying out there. 

Up the street from the Hotel Utah are the Lion House and the 
Beehive House where Brigham Young and his twenty-seven 
wives once lived. The Beehive House was turned into a dormi- 
tory for out-of-town Mormon girls who were working in the 
city. She stayed there once with her girl friend and slept in a 
room with six other girls and thought about Brigham's wives. It 
has since been restored and for a dollar or more you can see 
where Brigham screwed Lucy but the guide doesn't say that. 
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Is it true Lucy threw a sewing machine down the stairway at 
Brigham because she wanted a Singer? The guide doesn't 
answer. 

Man is that he might have joy the Mormons say. 
As God is, man may become. 
Or something like that. 



Mama always says: 

This world and the next 

and then the women rule. 



I find a letter I wrote to my mother and remember the day I 
wrote it. She was in Salt Lake for two days and I was staying 
at Grandma's and sat at Grandpa's writing desk. 

dear mother i am already home sick. 

pat is all right i thought you would like to know that pat was 
all right, i am writing to you becuase i am home sick and 
that i love you. 

i have so many things to tell you that i do not know what to 
tell you first oh i know what to tell you i wrote the letter all 
my self but gramdma cold me wow to spell. 

i was kidded in school but i did not mind, i love you and 
love you many kisess to you xxxxxxxxxxxxxx please answer 

xxxxxxxxxOOOOOO 



Jack Mormons are Mormons who aren't really. Or aren't aH 
the way. It usually means they are Mormons but they don't 



keep the Word of Wisdom which forbids the use of tobacco, 
alcohol, coffee, tea, Coca-Cola, drinks too hot or too cold or 
anything that's bad for the body. When you ask somebody 
"Are you a Mormon?" and he says he's just a Jack Mormon, 
that means he takes a drink. It also excuses him for almost 
everything. 

The Jack Mormons in Salt Lake like to advertise it. Lots of 
booze. Happy hours and Attitude Adjustment Hours. Lots of 
drinking in private clubs where you can buy mixed drinks. Lots 
of carrying of bottles into restaurants where you can't. In 
small towns you keep the bottles under the kitchen sink. And 
way at the back. And you only take one drink or maybe two 
... so mix them strong. 

Even when I was grown and had children and went home for 
a visit my dad got angry if I went into the liquor store. "Daddy, 
they don't know me anymore!" "Are you Mddin? It'll be all 
over town in two minutes" he would say. 

The secret in a small town is to find a Jack Mormon who is 
more of a Jack Mormon than you are to buy your Cutty Sark. 
Or get it in Salt Lake where people don't know you. 

When my dad was a kid he went to church one day and they 
asked him to help serve the sacrament. He never went back. 
My mother never had a chance because Grandpa Erastus was 
always so busy disproving the Book of Mormon. So we were 
Jack Mormons. We had been baptized into the church but we 
didn't believe it. But it was a way of life. A good, clean, honest 
way of life. And good women took pies and cakes and salads 
to families who had sickness or death and a man put in a good 
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hard day's work. And it was important what our neighbors 
thought of us. 



Brigham Young was a genius. Our ancestors were pleased as 
punch to be sent to southern Utah in the middle of the winter 
after a long sea voyage in steerage and a walk across the 
plains. Oh yes Brother Brigham. We hear the Lord's voice and 
most certainly we will face the Ute Indians, Chief Walker, 
starvation, snow, cold, rotten potatoes. We have no qualms 
about living in the caves in the side of the hill and we are not 
afraid of an onslaught of rattlesnakes in the spring. Oh yes and 
thank you Brother Brigham. But all that was in Danish. Actu- 
ally the word was that nobody wanted all these Danes in Salt 
Lake and Brigham was pleased as punch that the Lord wanted 
them in southern Utah. 

Anyway they made the trek to their new home and lived in the 
caves which did indeed become alive with rattlers in the spring. 
They cleaned and boiled pigweed for dinner. They forged 
ahead to build a town in this high valley even though the 
church surveyor himself said it was an improbable site for a 
town. He claimed the soil wasn't good and there wasn't enough 
water and he was excommunicated from the church. There is a 
divine reason said Brother Brigham and added that he would 
reveal this reason at another time and that one should never 
question the mysterious workings of Our Lord. And then one 
day Brigham himself came to town and stood on the little 
promontory of oolite splintering off the granite of the Wasatch 
and said that there was to be a Temple of God built on that 
very hill. (Was it the Prophet Moroni, who later became the 
Angel, who had stood there and dedicated it centuries before?) 
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Well everybody was happy about building a temple because 
there wasn't much they could do about raising crops. They 
looked at the lay of the land to the north and thought about the 
view to the south. They cut perfect blocks of creamy oolite and 
used the rejects to build houses, fences and the walls of the 
fort. The Temple cost one million dollars and the workmen 
received no money for their labor. Eggs laid on Sunday were 
called "Temple Eggs" and were contributed to the Temple 
fund. The women fed the workers and took care of the things 
the men had to leave behind every morning. There was very 
little to eat. The Temple rises from the top of the hill clean and 
clear. You can see it from thirty miles away, maybe more. 
There are two towers : the one at the west overlooks the whole 
valley and the one at the east faces the mountain range. Only 
the finest lime is used between the stone blocks. Only the 
finest wood on the interiors. If the best quality wasn't available 
in the area it was hauled in on a wagon. There is a spiral stair- 
case that winds its way to the very top. 

It is strange that in all its confusion of architectural styles it 
stands so pure in Utahed light. 



Running across the parking lot and through the tunnel to the 
infield of Santa Anita. Running to catch the daily double or the 
eighth or the ninth. Running so we wouldn't be too late to lose 
forty dollars on the ninth. And once inside lying on the grass 
on an old purple Mormon town Relief Society-made quilt. And 
lying there listening and watching the sky (how do you listen 
the sky?). Feeling like Las Vegas with the Santa Anita foun- 
tain sounding like the pool filter or was it the air conditioning 
system at the Dunes. Sun, sky, tops of trees, the Dunes' cold 
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shaft. No reality, no world, no children, no personality, feelings, 
wants. Just horses or room service or coffee in a paper cup or 
gin and tonic in a tall glass. Las Vegas and Santa Anita stay 
awhile and let me lie here in the good light I would say to my- 
self. Let me see him flying with his blue jacket open and Ms 
hands with no fingernails filled with yellow tickets or blue and 
white chips. Let me see his smile looking down on me. Let me 
listen on to the fountain or the air conditioning. Uninvolved 
in winning and losing, in horses or in twenty-one. Let me look 
at all the white papers on green grass. Let me. Okay? 

But it never happened. We always had to join the procession 
back through the tunnel, like the third wave landing on Omaha 
Beach. But no guns waiting on the beaches, just cars in the 
parking lot or cars in the airport parking lot and the traffic and 
the people and the cops on motorcycles shaving through the 
center. And the signboard that read IN MY HUMBLE OPINION 

THE HERRON RANCH IS THE BEST PLACE IN THE WORLD TO EAT. 

SIGNED BELL HERRON and feeling faintly sick reading the street 
signs: SIERRA MADRE, SIERRA BONITA, SUNNY SLOPE AVENUE or 
from the airport the SAN DIEGO SOUTHS and the SAN DIEGO NORTHS 
and being reminded of directions again. Is the north really 
north and the south really south? But anyway no matter. It is 
east to Pasadena or west to Pasadena. 
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DO NOT BEAD UNTIL I AM DEAD/COIlt 

Our culinary water came from the field ditch and it was at 
times some awful stuff. We would get our daily supply early in 
the morning when it was cleanest, fill a small barrel and put in 
a little milk which would help settle it. For lights we had a 
coal-oil lamp, tallow candles and sometimes just the light from 
the fireplace. The only fuel was wood and it sure took a lot of 
it to supply three families. From the time I got big enough to 
drive a team it seemed as tho* I spent about half of my time 
hauling wood. We always had enough to eat. We had two 
cows, a couple of pigs, a small -flock of chickens, along with the 
garden and the farm for flour, potatoes and corn. There was no 
regular meat market. But Dan Henrie, who lived in the North 
Ward, killed a beef once in a while and sold the meat. When 
he did he would hoist a red rag on a long pole and Mother 
would send us to some point where we could see if the red 
flag was up. There was no way of keeping fresh meat in warm 
weather. 
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When I was little I used to play "apartment house" upstairs 
with my sister and her friends. We had a trunk filled with Hal- 
loween costumes our mother had made and all her old clothes 
which we dressed up in. One boy I remember always spoke 
to be Alice Faye. As for me, I was always delegated to be the 
elevator operator (that seemed nice because the elevator op- 
erators at the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City were beautiful) 
and the closet was the elevator. I remember sitting in that dark, 
cramped closet on a stool for what seemed like hours, praying 
that someone would take the elevator. 



If he is driving down the coast highway from Malibu he may 
see my car with its Utah license plates and he may say "Stop" 
and he may walk along the road path overlooking the shelf of 
beach and he may see Molly and Emily running in the waves 
long-legged and blond-haired and lovely-bodied and he may 
see me in a black bikini lying face upward in the sun in a kind 
of sun orgasm and he may find his way down the cliff and run 
in the waves with Molly and Emily and quietly lie down beside 
me without my knowing it and we may breathe together for 
some minutes before I open my eyes to check the girls and see 
him and black straight eyelashes. And we may just lie there 
without speaking. But say Oh helllloooooo inside someplace. 
That may happen . . . but it won't. 

He went up the coast yesterday with a group of people to try 
LSD for the second time. The first time he tried it was the day 
before Christmas in Pasadena and his friends brought him 
home and he was frightened and we were lying on the floor and 
Molly and Emily were in their nightgowns and the lights were 
on on the Christmas tree and we listened to the Beatles singing 
"Norwegian Wood/* After I got the girls in bed (was it Emily 
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who was opening a package with a pair of scissors and how 
frightened Lee was when he saw the scissors and no nobody's 
going to hurt you Lee) we walked all night on Pasadena 
streets. We gave Molly and Emily an easel in the morning. 

This summer all I hear on the radio is "Monday, Monday." I 
hear it on the way to work in Hollywood and going home to 
Pasadena every night. 



There is a place in the book Peter Pan where Tinker Bell says 
"Peter, you are an ass." My sister and I underlined that and 
hid the book and pulled it out now and then to see the word 
ass. We also had a book called Yourself and Jour House Won- 
derful which confirmed the fact that storks brought babies and 
did we know that there were tiny dwarves in our stomachs who 
mashed up all the food we ate? A girl in the town was going to 
have a baby and she wasn't married. I heard Mama and her 
friends whispering about it over coffee one afternoon. They 
were also whispering about a book called For Whom the Bell 
Tolls and something about a sleeping bag. Lola Faye and I 
walked to the Temple Hill. "Do you know you can have a 
baby without being married?" It was a puzzle. 



Sometimes she thought about Sunday school and sitting on 
little chairs in the classroom and a teacher named Rachel 
telling stories of Mormon prophets and the names Lehi, Nephi 
and Lemuel and how they came to America in reed boats and 
fought with each other and sinned and were turned dark- 
skinned by God. Rachel said that if the Indians were good 
and embraced the Gospel of Jesus Christ they would be white 
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again and that she had seen Indians who were getting very 
light up near the Canadian border. Rachel also knew all about 
the Catholics. Once she was in Colorado and went through a 
convent where she opened a door she wasn't supposed to open 
and inside all the nuns were sitting nursing their babies. 

The smell of that church. The dark-beamed ceiling that was 
later painted white and light blue-green. She remembered 
the testimony meetings and how some of the old people talked 
in tongues. She used to watch the old people when she was 
eating breakfast as they passed the kitchen window on their 
way to the Temple. One old man had a bicycle without pedals. 
Another would swing his arms like a propeller as he walked. 
She also remembered the women passing in the other direction 
on their way to work in the parachute factor) 7 . One had a high 
blond pompadour and her dad called that one the blond 
bomber. 

The other tiling about Sunday school was coming home at noon 
on Sunday and smelling the dinner that was cooking. Some- 
times you could smell trout frying and know that there would 
be iced tea and lemons. She loved the meat loaves her mother 
made and creamed peas and browned potatoes and cream puffs 
and sometimes chocolate icebox cake. 

Once when she was very little they had to carry her out of 
Sunday school screaming. They were passing the sacrament 
water in little glasses and small chunks of white bread on silver 
trays. She wanted peanut butter and jelly. 
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DO NOT BEAD UNTIL I AM DEAD/COnt. 

There were practically no barns. The hay was stacked in the 
open. The animals, including poultry, were kept under straw- 
covered sheds for shelter. Our bathroom was a wooden tub in 
front of the kitchen fire. Our house was built of rock and dobe. 
The dobe part was a le.an-to. There was a kitchen, dining room, 
a large bedroom in which we had a fireplace. Then we had 
another room which we kids always called "the fine room. 9 ' It 
was never used except for parties and they were far apart. We 
were never allowed in this room. The blinds were always down 
and the door closed. There was a States carpet on the -floor. 
Called States because it had been shipped in from the eastern 
states. The wall was papered, the paper was a light shade with 
stripes running vertically. The ceiling was lumber. There was a 
chest of drawers (the one that Glade has now) and a sofa. The 
sofa had boards for springs covered with a mat and filled with 
corn husks. I dont know how in the world Mother ever had got 
enough ahead to outfit a room like that. 
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Security is a little piece of hash left lying in the window sill. 
It looks like a soft square gum eraser, a little crumbled. Hell, 
as long as it's there I know he will be coming home. 



There were always teeth lying in his window sill. Teeth with 
bloody roots. There was a coal-burning stove in his waiting 
room and a rocking chair. Did he always sterilize his equip- 
ment my mother used to wonder, but he was her cousin's hus- 
band. You could sit in his dentist's chair and look through the 
window with the teeth at the bank across the street and the 
women coming and going to the beauty shop which was in 
the bank building. You could see just a corner of the feed mill. 
My mother always told my sister and me to be good and not to 
cry and to be big girls. He didn't use Novocaine. We cried 
later walking down the wooden steps from his second-floor 
office above the Red and White grocery store. He had a beauti- 
ful dentist's chair with a marble sink that was always a little 
dirty. There was a huge dark oak cabinet with little drawers 
and doors where he kept all the mysteries of his trade. He 
rolled the little balls of silver filling in his palm. He never 
talked much but he did tell Mother that I was very good and 
one of his best patients and "she never makes a peep." I don't 
know what he said about my sister. 

My mother took me to the doctor's office which was up the 
street from the bank and in an apartment above the ice cream 
store. His name was Dr. Wooley and he never smiled. I was 
going to get my tonsils out and I was excited. Mother bought 
me two books of paper dolls at the drugstore and my sister 
told me that afterwards all I would have to eat was ice cream 
for as long as a week. We went up the stairway to his office 
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waiting room and he came out and took a white coat off the coat 
hanger and started to put it on. I was up and out o the office 
and down the steps and into the street with my mother and 
Dr. Wooley following me and finally catching me. I kicked 
and screamed every step of the way back. The doctor was 
very angry. They carried me to a table in a little room and I 
guess I kicked and screamed until the ether came. I can't re- 
member what happened after or anything about eating ice 
cream. I do remember the smell in that room. 

The dentist we go to in Beverly Hills is gentle and kind and 
he knows what he is doing. He doesn't really want to be a 
dentist he confided to me one day but after all the years in 
school he is kind of stuck. He only works two days a week and 
his office phone is unlisted. Last year he shaved all his hair off 
and grew a Fu Manchu mustache and started wearing lavender 
Nehru jackets to work in. I think he mentioned he has an acting 
agent and is immersed in buying and selling real estate. He has 
beautiful, clean equipment and a perfect quiet nurse. He has 
old editions in his bookcase that faces the dental chair. There 
are always fresh flowers and good music. Everything is fast 
and painless. Why in hell do I always cry there? 

Things to remember about Salt Lake City? 

She had vomited in a lot of toilets. She had had three babies, 
one died. She finally got a divorce from Tobe. She had aposta- 
tized from the Mormon Church. 



I read in the paper today that a Beverly Hills dentist, a promi- 
nent dentist the article said, had bludgeoned his wife and three 
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children to death and shot himself through the mouth yester- 
day morning. No reasons could be determined. His receptionist 
and assistant said he had spent a perfectly normal day in his 
office and had been calm, jovial and kind as usual they said. 



Thinking again about my dog Patch and how he got kicked by 
the horse. Thinking again how I was on the kitchen floor kick- 
ing and screaming and hitting my head. It wasn't over the dog 
now that I really think about it. It was because Grandpa had 
to shoot him. Patch was in such pain they said and he can't get 
better. Grandpa was carrying him to the Terraplane. He was 
going to take him out to a field to shoot Mm. Don't Grandpa! 
Don't shoot him Grandpa please! No! Grandpa! Don't! Please 
stop! Please don't don't don't don't and my head against the 
floor over and over again. 

We had another springer spaniel after that and named Mm Pat. 
I pulled him around by the ear. We played on the Temple Hill. 
We were always together those first years. He must have been 
about twelve years old when I noticed he wasn't around and 
asked my mother where he w r as. She said he was so sick and 
old that they had to have Mm "put to sleep." "And you didn't 
even notice" she said. 
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I've loved this apartment she said. 

I know I have too he said and looked away. 

The white light coming through the large old windows. 

The movers had moved their world. 

It was empty now. 

I wonder who will move in here now he said. 

I don't know she said. 

They will never know he said the love we've made 

the booze we've drunk the dope we've smoked 

and they both laughed. 

She sat in a chair that stayed there. It was yellow 

with crocheted doilies on the arms. He was sitting 

on the floor against the wall. 

It was time to go. 

They walked into the kitchen. Her brother 

was coming up the stairs. They kissed. 

I love you she said. 

I love you he said. 

And her brother came in the room. And he left 

and then she walked down the steps with her brother 

and out to the car. Oh the end. Nothing would 

be the same again. It might be better 

but it would never be the same she said. 
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Lee didn't miss her really for about a week. He saw his ex-wife. 

He was writing songs with Arlo. He moved into an apartment 
on Wilcox but he wasn't there much. 

It was just an impulse. He had nothing to do one afternoon. 
He was at the office playing some records. He played Dylan's 
"I Want You." He called Utah. He was going to play the record 
for her. Nobody answered. That was all. 

He tried again later. And again. And then he just thought he'd 
fly there. Surprise her. He caught a Western flight out and 
arrived in Salt Lake City at 1 A.M. He called her girl friend 
Rita to find out how to get to the town. Highway 89. He rented 
a car. He took off in the night. The radio at full blast but 
nobody was playing "Sunshine Superman" or "Summer in the 
City." He kept changing stations over and over again. The road 
was small and winding. Through canyons. Not another car 
all the way. The stars standing out from the sky the way they 
do in Texas. A couple of deer sprinted across the road at one 
point. He was in the wilds. Thinking about women. Involve- 
ments. His ex-wife. Lying on the floor of someone's cabin in 
Laurel Canyon with his ex-wife. 

He arrived in the town at 4 A.M. and the lights were out at the 
motel. The Temple Motel. He just pulled over to the curb and 
went to sleep. 

He liked to tell about it later. How he woke up and someone 
was tapping against the window and he looked up and there 
was an Indian. He jumped a mile. The Indian turned out to be 
the town marshal and Lee asked him where her father lived 
and the house was half a block awav. New. A red brick rambler 
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right on the main street. He got some breakfast and then he 
went to the house. Her brother was there. Her brother said 
she was in the mountains with her parents and would be back 
later in the morning. Lee wanted to go there. Her brother 
looked down. He was embarrassed. "Well I'd take you there 
but . . . Jake is with them/* 

Lee was pissed off. She didn't waste much time. But then when 
he thought about it he couldn't really be angry. He'd been 
going out in Hollywood. He knew about someone named Jake. 
She had mentioned him before. Someone she went with before 
she moved to Pasadena. Before she joined the repertory com- 
pany. He couldn't be angry. Things had been getting bad in 
Pasadena. They were both out of work when the company 
folded. She went back to work for the TV magazine . . . the 
Los Angeles branch. There were a lot of things she didn't even 
know about. And then one night she simply said she was 
moving back to Utah. 

She was tired of driving into Los Angeles every day to work. 
She saw nothing in the future there. She was going back. 
Maybe she even mentioned Jake. Lee couldn't remember. He 
was tired of it anyway. It had run its course. He didn't like 
feeling guilty staying in Hollywood when he knew she was 
waiting for him in Pasadena. It had been great. A calm period. 
A soothing period. She had been great. But he wanted out. 

Lee told her brother he would be at the motel and to tell her 
he was there. 

That's how it happened. When she came to his room he asked 
her to marry him. He knew that was the only way to get her to 
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go back with him. She said they should wait awhile* See how 
things went. He didn't want to go back to Los Angeles alone. 
He thought about the apartment on Wilcox and dating his 
ex-wife. 

She took him to meet her father and mother. And that's how it 
started. He played the game. He asked her father if he could 
marry his daughter. He told them how much Molly and Emily 
meant to him. And they did. But he hadn't meant to get into 
all that but that's what he had to do. He had to just get it 
over. Get through it. 

She always seemed to bring it up a lot later. That he had 
come to Utah for her. 



Daddy says: 

A man is only as 

good as his credit. 
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DO NOT READ UNTIL I AM DEAD/COnt. 

I believe I remember my -first school about as well as anything. 
The schoolhouse was built of rock almost square toith a big 
potbellied wood-burning stove in the center. And of course 
those near the stove fried and the ones on the outside froze. 
There were two teachers, a man and a lady, and of course they 
took care of all grades. At that time the grades were designated 
as "readers" from first to fifth readers. Right in front of the 
teacher was a long bench. When it came time for a class to do 
its stuff the teacher would call out saying "Fourth readers." 
Then he would tap a small bell and the class would arise, an- 
other tap on the bell and the fourth readers ivould march up 
and take seats on the long bench. The teacher would start with 
the one at the head of the class, testing each student down to 
the foot if one made a mistake. The brighter students stayed 
pretty well at the head while those at the bottom also held onto 
their positions, quite consistently. I don't see how a better sys- 
tem could be devised to discourage those that were not so 
bright. 
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It was a question-and-answer set. My mother doing the asking. 
Lee responding. Daddy sitting quietly at the kitchen table. 
Drinking his coffee. Crumbling a little cheese between his 
fingers, looking down. 

"Are both your parents Jewish?" "Do you know how old she is?" 
"Do you know she is six years older than you?" "I could under- 
stand if she were younger and taking off on an adventure but 
she is no spring chicken and she has two children and we have 
done all we are going to do for her." "You know we're not as 
young as we used to be." "Are you a gigolo?" 

We giggled later and I cried sometimes. We drove to Salt Lake 
to return Lee's rented car and stayed at my sister's in separate 
rooms. My brother-in-law filled Lee in on my first marriage and 
told him how Tobe wasn't responsible and didn't pay his bills 
and Lee tried to think of something to say. Then we picked up 
my '57 Ford and stopped at my dad's farm to say good-bye to 
Daddy and my brother and it was hot there and dusty and I 
looked at my brother and thought I was escaping. My dad 
shook Lee's hand and it was solemn but land. Lee said later 
that it was like he was saying "Take care of her." And then we 
headed out across the desert. Late at night driving to "Sun- 
shine Superman" and "Summer in the City." Jacking off to the 
moon. Singing and laughing all the way home. 



Flying off to Mexico in Lee's green Porsche. Molly and Emily 
are in the back no-seat (how hot it must have been for them 
cramped up in little bundles and remember how they sat on 
several bottles of tequila when we crossed back over the 
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border?). Little girls what were they wearing? I was in a 
flowered cotton suit. Red and orange and dark blue and green 
I guess too. Lee is in a hurry. We stop at a friend's to cash a 
postdated forty-dollar check. 

The top one hundred rock-and-roll songs are on the radio. Lee 
wants "Satisfaction" to win. He sings along with number ninety- 
seven. 

A man fixes his tie in Tijuana. Do we want a divorce or a mar- 
riage he asks. We go inside his little office room. Molly and 
Emily sit on a bench watching. We sign a piece of paper at 
his desk. He reaches across the top and shakes our hands "Con- 
gratulations" and is busy folding papers. We stand on the 
street a minute. I am a little shaken but Lee is laughing. The 
girls are disappointed because we didn't say "I do/ 7 We buy 
them some little jackets and find a place to eat in a hotel and 
order tacos as we are so low on cash and want to get some 
tequila. Lee wants to get back to the car quickly so he won't 
miss too many *of the top hundred. We get back to number 
forty but I don't remember what it was. 

I do remember hearing "Gloria" and "Tambourine Man" and 
later when we were in our cabined house and the kids were in 
bed the Rolling Stones are finally heard, number one, and 
singing "Satisfaction." Lee is happy and dancing and I lie 
on the bed watching him. He moves good. 

He tells me that he feels strange being married. He tells me 
about his first wife and how everything changed after they got 
married. What difference does a piece of Mexican paper make? 
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I laugh. It makes no difference. None at all. Why was I laugh- 
ing? He was trying to tell me something and I wouldn't listen. 



Mama says: 

From the frying pan 

into the fire. 



She woke up. It was beautiful. From the bedroom window the 
tops of the trees were blues and purples and misty. Through 
the open door she could see out of the living room windows 
and it was yellow-green light and treetops like seaweed and 
Los Angeles in its first shimmer in the distance. A Japanese 
kite moved above the bedroom window and her eyes moved 
back and around. . . . W. C. Fields and Ms deck of cards, the 
children's paintings, Grandpa Erastus* old table radio, the 
plastic shell removed and the tubes painted blues and reds by 
the now-sleeping husband's no-fingernaUed hands. The red 
patchwork quilt on the bed they were in, the posters looking 
down on the bed itself in the middle of the room, the books in 
the bookcase, the funny drawings on the dresser. It was all 
beautiful. 
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DO NOT READ UNTIL I AM DEAD/COBt. 

I lost a whole year on account of rheumatic fever and never 
did finish the fifth reader. There was no high school so that was 
all my school education. There is one thing about it. The dis- 
cipline was not only strict it was brutal. I have seen boys 
beaten with a willow club half as thick as your wrist until the 
club was worn out. Enough of that! When my own children 
were growing up I got into the habit of studying every night 
with them. 
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It was always my fantasy, sitting in a schoolroom in the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh grades, that I would someday have big 
breasts. I was excited about that and the prospect of them being 
so big that I could rest them on the top of my desk. When I 
graduated from high school I realized this wasn't going to 
happen. 

It occurred to me that I should explain to my daughters that 

no-breasts ran in the family and it may turn out that the}' 
wouldn't have breasts like Barbie and that it really didn't 
matter. However by the time I finished thinking out that sen- 
tence Molly was resting her breasts on the top of her desk. 



I heard Lee saying that he was first attracted to me when he 
sa\v me in shorts. He married me because he said I knew how 
to hang pictures. 



When my dad was still in the store business with my uncle he 
would come home every day for lunch and have a nap on the 
living room couch. My sister was in school but I was still home 
and I would brush his hair for him all the time he was sleeping. 
He didn't have long hair or even that much but he must have 
liked it or he would have told me to stop. One day I pinned a 
little ribbon on the back of his hair and he didn't know until 
he got back to work that it was there. 

I liked to sit on his lap and play with his earlobe. I loved to 
feel it between my fingers. Grandma's earlobes were so thin 
and loose but Daddy's felt something like dough but harder. 
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He would put his arms around me and rub my neck. He called 
me Dooley. 

I helped him when he went into the turkey business too. Some- 
times I would feed the little birds and the perspiration would 
run off my face in the turkey coop and later when I was 
through I would sit in the bedroom between the two turkey 
pens and read the herder's paperback books. Serenade told 
about a woman blowing a man and I couldn't figure out what 
that meant. I would hide the books when I heard someone 
drive up. Sometimes I worked with Clyde who was about forty 
years old but retarded. He had a name for every bird and there 
were twenty thousand. Here he would say is Ralph and Henry 
is hungry and Clifton and Paul are mean little buggers. Didn't 
he know all the turkeys were hens? 

When I was thirteen my mother had a baby boy. Don't be dis- 
appointed my dad said to my sister and me. He looks just like 
Dopey. His head was land of out of shape. But he didn't look 
like Dopey. 

Thinking back on it, it must have killed me to have my dad 
get his long-awaited wish a son. And I was cruel to him when 
he was a little boy. When he grew up I always felt guilty look- 
ing at him and thinking that he was caught and I had 
escaped. He helped me move once from Pasadena back to Utah. 



When you think about the past is it really passed? Or can you 
sit again on the sidewalk, chubby legs apart, and your sister 
with cottoned hair and your dog, Patch? Can you color in your 
coloring book that picture again of a cat spilling catsup as a 
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joke to fool somebody into thinking it was blood? Did it fool 
you? 

Did you really stand up in a crib crying for somebody or is 
that invented? Did you stand on the round oak table on a news- 
paper while your grandma marked a hem on a high-yoked 
dress and you wanted a belt? You wouldn't ever wear that 
dress. And the men in the grocery store. They did toss you high 
up in the air and you were laughing and shrieking "My name 
isrit Dooleij. . . . My daddy just calls me that!" And there was 
a furry red-and-white rooster that was for sale behind your 
daddy's cash register and they gave it to you for Easter. And 
all those Easter candies in silver and gold and the big chocolate 
Easter eggs that tasted bitter. 

You were hiding behind the couch and Mama and Uncle Bob 
were looking for you and they carried you kicking and scream- 
ing to the kitchen table and scraped at the impetigo on your 
chin. And wandering up and down in a movie theater and you 
are lost and crying. And you're too tired to get undressed and 
Mama lifts you onto the kitchen table and helps you into 
flannel pajamas. She braids my hair. 

Sitting in the sun every day because the doctor said my tan- 
trums are caused by a vitamin deficiency. 



Drinking straight whiskeys out of paper cups on a train from 
Philadelphia to New York. Night and winter. I am wearing my 
friend Rita's black wool coat with a black mink collar and a 
Bonwit Teller label inside. I am wearing a brown fur hat and 
brown boots. I drink with a friend I met two days ago at an 
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editorial meeting. The train is deserted. We are warm together. 
We are heading for separate hotels in New York City. 

Only yesterday the famous man with a legendary background 
and shades of Capone and Chicago who owns the television 
magazine I work for had singled me out of the whole room 
filled with people from all over the country. I thought it was 
Rita's purple wool dress or my Marienbad hair or my legs. 

"I understand you are from Salt Lake City." 
"Yes." 



"I was just out there. That lovely restaurant. What is it called? 
At the top of the Hotel Utah?" 

"Oh ... the Sky Room." 

"Yes. The Sky Room. Well it is magnificent up there looking 
out at the Temple and those mountains. Incredible." 

"Yes. It really is." 
"Are you a Mormon?" 

"No." 

"Oh" with dropping voice. "I have always loved the Mormons" 
as he moves on. 

Well actually I was I wanted to yell out to him. I could have 
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said yes but now he is gone disappearing through a doorway 
and maybe already getting into a black limousine. 

It wasn't my legs. 



Aunt Glenn just called only she isn't really rny aunt. She is my 
mother's friend and she used to be a secretary for someone 
important in Colorado and in the steel business. She would 
come to visit us on her vacations and she was very thin and 
she was the only woman I knew who smoked cigarettes. Later I 
found out Aunt Reba smoked but she never let us see her. 
Anyway Glenn is now a member of the Church of Religious 
Science and she lives in Glendale and she works as an auditor 
or something like that. She laughs on the phone about her 
Mormon experiences. She tells me that when she was ten 
years old the kids teased her because she hadn't been baptized 
(baptismal age is eight) and she went home crying to her dad 
and he looked kind of surprised and said "Oh haven't you 
been baptized yet?" So the next Sunday she went to be bap- 
tized and after they had finished baptizing her they asked her 
if she would like to be baptized for ten dead. 

Glenn was thirty-nine before she got pregnant and married. 
My mother was thirty-nine too when she get pregnant with 
my brother. 



I was going to Salt Lake City for my vacation. My mother gave 
me a dollar bill and also a check for five dollars in case of an 
emergency. I stood outside our house under the willow tree 
waiting for Sarge, our friend who drove the meat truck to Salt 
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Lake every week. I had Mama's suitcase. My dog Patch sat by 
the suitcase waiting too. 

I stayed with my Aunt Glenn (who wasn't really my aunt). 
She took me to the Great Salt Lake to swim one afternoon with 
her nieces and nephews. We all ran into the water. They were 
laughing and floating around on the salt water but I had 
athlete's foot and my toes started to sting. It started to sting 
between my legs too. I screamed. I was trying to get out of the 
water. Trying to get to shore. "You big baby" my aunt said. 
But she didn't know how it was stinging. "She cries at every- 
thing" my aunt said. 

I also got a sliver in my bottom. Aunt Glenn took me to her 
friends' house one night while she went out. They were older 
people and very nice. Mr. and Mrs. Goodie. I was playing on 
the hardwood floor and got a sliver. I was too embarrassed to 
tell them but it made me cry. I sat there and cried and they 
kept asking what was wrong and I wouldn't tell them. Mrs. 
Goodie wrapped me in an afghan and held me and rocked me. 
I remember that. When Aunt Glenn came back I took her up- 
stairs into the bathroom and showed her. Mr. Goodie had to 
get it out. It was a splinter three inches long they said. 

I prayed that night that Patch would follow my tracks and find 
me. He didn't. But still it was a great vacation. 



Salt Lake City and 1955 and "Hey there, you with the stars in 
your eyes" on the radio in a convertible and on the way to out- 
door dancing at Lagoon. She was in love that summer with a 
sailor on furlough. He was a philosophy student serving his 
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time in the Navy. He sailed away. A philosopher without a 
philosophy. He wrote on his way to Japan that nothing was 
happening. He also wrote that he should love her but he didn't. 
She remembered drinking a lot of stingers at a club called 
Kimbo's. She remembered eating a lot of ice cream at a place 
called Snelgrove's. She met Tobe there one night as she was 
finishing a plate of cherry pie topped with chocolate ice cream. 



Tobe's mother had cancer. Sometimes he w T ould hear her crying 
in the bathroom. She died when he was twelve. He never really 
recovered. 

Nobody wanted him. He and his little brother were the last of 
a long string of children who had all grown and moved a\vay. 
His father remarried and they sent Tobe to southern Utah one 
summer to work on a farm. He got very homesick and saved 
whatever he earned until he could buy a Trailways bus ticket 
back to Salt Lake. When he arrived back in town he took a city 
bus to the apartment where they lived over FennelTs Ice Cream 
Store on 3rd South. His little brother was standing at the top 
of the stairway. He took one look at Tobe and started laughing 
and jumping around singing "Hut-Sut Rawlson on the rillerah 
and a brawlay brawlay sooit . . " 

Tobe always wanted to play basketball. The high school coach 
said he could be a great player if he were only taller. Tobe 
didn't grow until he was twenty and then he shot up to six 
feet. But in high school he was a runt. He played second string 
and only then for a few minutes if the game was completely 
lost or won. He practiced basketball every night after school. 
That was all he cared about. Every night he missed his dinner. 
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He came home to the house they were living in by that time 
and found the door locked, a can of food on the step. He had a 
separate entrance into the basement to his room. He took the 
can there, ate the contents and went to bed. 

I guess that's why I ended up with Tobe, at least for a while. 



Daddy said: 

Tobe's a good carpenter. 



Every morning the grader across the hill and the alarm clock 
by the bed begin their sounds at the same time exactly to- 
gether at 7 A.M. In her mind she can see the workmen over 
there looking at their wrist watches until the big hand is ex- 
actly on 12 and then starting the motors on their machinery. 
The sun is coming in the bedroom window weakly through the 
lace bedspread that her grandma gave her which is flung over 
the curtain rod. It is stronger through the uncovered living 
room windows that she can see without even moving her head. 
She can hear the girls giggling upstairs in their room early- 
morning giggles. She reaches over and feels her husband's ear, 
warm, and the softness of his cheeks swollen with sleep. He is 
bundled up in the covers and she gets up, sitting on the edge 
of the bed for a moment. She goes to the bathroom and pees, 
closing her eyes with the relief of it. Looking for the tissue 
which the dog has carried off and finding a Kleenex. She 
brushes her teeth with Ultra Brite and the tap makes a grind- 
ing noise and the graders are going and the toilet is still in its 
last flushing and the girls are talking secrets. The white 
phantom cat named Lisa comes down the steps from the girls' 
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room and she puts It out the kitchen door and watches the 
collie out there moving so beautifully as he chases the cats. 
She has to fix school lunches and puts on the unhemmed robe 
her mother sent her and slippers that don't match. And she 
thinks of the pleasures she will have during the day and 
counters them with the rest of it. Alive. 



We have no place to go said Joseph to Mary so they didn't. 

I keep thinking about thick blue glass goblets dusty and 
$1.50 each and wish I had bought them, I wish I looked better 
too and wore lipstick. 

It is after Thanksgiving and Lee is sitting in this room with 
two friends and they are writing songs and one is playing the 
guitar. 

The kittens, Mojo and Fo'teen, are lying on the rug. There is a 
grouping of men and kittens. 

Every other word is fuck says Arlo. He is talking about some- 
one else but I am thinking that every other word is fuck. 



I worked one summer in the cafeteria at Grand Canyon and 
had a boyfriend and gained a lot of weight. I had to come home 
before the season was over for my sister's wedding and my dad 
picked me up at the bus and told me I looked like a pocket 
gopher. And indeed I did. When I see myself in photos of the 
wedding standing next to my sister as maid of honor I am 
struck with the similarity to that animal. Puffy cheeks and short 
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hair. I .am wearing a cap-sleeved satin dress, ballerina length, 
and in every damned photo there is a huge circle o perspira- 
tion showing around my arm. My sister is looking cool and 
slim in a ballerina-length pale blue lace dress. It seemed like 
she always looked better in pictures and a little like Lana 
Turner sometimes. And didn't the boys pass our house in the 
summer just to see her legs? 

I was maid of honor another time and wore a light brown satin 
oflF-the-shoulder dress and sure enough the big wet circles 
appear on all those photos too. Thank god for Mitchum I al- 
ways want to say. Thank god I don't have to go through that 
experience again. I am very dry. 



Jay Cox knocked on the door that afternoon. I think it was 
Sunday. We saw him coming up the kitchen walk. "Oh no. 
Here comes Jay" my mother said. When she opened the door 
he told her that the Japs had just bombed Pearl Harbor. Mother 
was crying and turned on the radio and got on the telephone. 
Daddy was hunting I guess. It was duck season. 

My uncle who lived in Salt Lake went to Guam and his wife 
Reba had a baby girl right after he left and he didn't see her 
until she was over a year old. Some people in town got tele- 
grams that their sons were killed. There were wives living 
alone in little houses and working at the parachute plant. There 
were Victory bikes and Victory candy bars and I missed all 
the penny candy and real ice cream. Women were always try- 
ing to get anything that was scarce at the Red and White 
canned pineapple was a hot item. And there were stamp books 
for sugar and gasoline. My dad's name was painted on the side 
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of the bank one day and on the front of the jewelry 7 store too 
and the word Slacker. But that wasn't true because he was too 
old. All the movies were about the war. 

When it ended all the boys came home. The Larson boys, the 
Cox boys, the Frischknects. My dad started a baseball team. 
I sat on the bench by him as he was the manager and sometimes 
he pitched or went in to pinch hit. I loved it when he played 

but I also loved to watch him make signals by touching his 
ear or his nose as he sat on his feet near first base. He knew 
everything about baseball and once Saint Louis Cardinal 
Terry Moore hunted ducks with him. When my dad pitched 
a boy who worked for him who was also on the baseball team 
as a sort of helper would run out to the mound with a bottle 
of liniment. Once when a rival manager was making fun of 
this ritual the boy, Dean, went over to him and pulled Ms cap 
off and poured liniment on his bald head. The Frischknects 
were on first and center field and a Shand was playing short- 
stop. The Cox brothers were terrors. After the games friends 
and sometimes some of the players would come to our house for 
bourbon and sevens in the kitchen and they would talk about 
all the plays. Slug Larson was the big hitter. I was the bat girl. 
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DO NOT READ UNTIL I AM DEAD/COHt. 

A memory: a neighbor boy and I were riding horses down in 
the field. The mare I was riding had a small colt following and 
we decided to see if we could run away from the colt. So 
away we went, lickety-split up the road. The mare I was riding 
evidently didn't like the proceedings very much and when we 
came to a side road she darted into it. I went right on up the 
road like a flying squirrel, landed face first and sure enough 
thought that was the end of me. The boy rode up and sug- 
gested that I catch my mare before she hit out for home. I 
was bawling to the top of my lungs, but I blurted out "I cant. 
I'm already dead!" By the time I was resurrected the mare was 
well on its way home. 
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She was lying in bed between her husband and her little girl 
and it was afternoon and warm and she was having her period 
and her stomach ached dully and she was thinking of the 
breakfast dishes to be washed and a dog was barking down 

the road someplace and an airplane was flying over and there 
was a distant hammering and there were many bird sounds 

and then she was thinking of the cemetery in that little town 
and all the pine trees and the dream she used to have about it 
with the birds circling over and the fairgrounds and the race 
track that were laid out to rest next to the cemetery. And when 

the circus came to town and the county fair and the rodeo. 
And turn yourself over and look at the clock and at Emily's 
sleeping mumped face. It was 4 P.M. and there was so much 
to ... and she pulled herself out from between them, wearing 
a cotton shift and finding her shoes and the sun coming through 
the windows and the dog sleeping on the floor and the cat 
sleeping on the couch and she walked from the bedroom into 
the living room-kitchen, cozy and cabined. Hello Memphis she 
said to the dog or was it already Otis then. She got some water 
and a couple of aspirin and started scraping the dishes and she 
had the disposal on and forgot about the cemetery and the 
birds and the fairgrounds too. 



Who is this fellow Johnny Fuckerfast? Was he the one who 
fucked the little girl in the upstairs bedroom while his mother 
called at the stairway **]ohnnyl What are you doing? Johnny? 
Johnny Fuckerfast?" And Johnny yelled back "I am! I am!" 

I am in the first grade and attend a split session in the old 
Beehive House (not the one in Salt Lake City) which is really 
just an old church store where provisions were divided at one 
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time. There is an outside toilet and I go to school in the morn- 
ings. Remember standing in front of the stove on winter days 
in the kitchen, pulling on your underwear (white cotton with 
short sleeves and legs) while your mother and sister keep 
after you to hurry. Remember getting into your garter belt and 
your petticoat and the long brown cotton stockings and your 
blouse and sweater and wool skirt and your snowsuit leggings 
and elastic suspenders and your jacket and shoes and rubber 
boots and mittens and scarf and hat and earmuffs and then 
having to go to the bathroom. Remember trudging through the 
snow a block behind your sister and she is yelling at you to 
hurry. She calls out of the window above the Red and White 
store where she went to class. The WPA is building a new 
school and classes are spread in empty rooms throughout the 
town. 

And this morning when your teacher with red hair named 
Miss Brown starts the class and you are sitting on the floor 
with your classmates and she says that her nephew Mark was 
at a party yesterday where a terrible joke was told by some 
girl in this class. She asks the person who was at that party 
to please raise her hand. You hold your hands tightly together. 
Sylvie was there and so was Lola Faye and it was at Sylvie's 
house and she told the joke but they are both in the afternoon 
session. Mark is sitting not far away and you wish you could 
kill him. Didn't he put his hand down the front of your dress 
in the upstairs of your house not long ago and didn't you run 
down the steps to your mother. But you didn't tell her what 
happened. Who was at that party who is sitting here in this 
room right now? Miss Brown is flashing. You will never never 
ever raise your hand. You hate Miss Brown and Mark and most 
of all you hate Johnny Fuckerf ast. 
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Did you dance by an open window at a sleeping party in the 
seventh grade with just a scarf on and did you know Elaine 
and Rodney and Bobby and god knows who else were watch- 
ing? Did you wear a bra with wires in it when you were a 
freshman and didn't Mark ask you if you w ? ere wearing knives? 

Did you drop your garter or rather did it flip off your garter 
belt (holding up the long brown cotton stockings) in the first 
grade and did a boy named Georgie Whitibck pick it up and 
hand it to you and say "Here, you dropped this." And didn't 
you say "It is not mine" as your stocking dropped. 

Did you ever hold a light globe between your legs or cut out 
the bottoms of your panties while lying in the front porch on a 
hot summer day. Did you ever flash yourself to passing cars. 

Did you rub your Lana Turner paper doll against your Clark 
Gable? 



My sister gave me a guideline to follow throughout high school 
and college: never kiss a boy until the fourth date. 

Hell I never went with one that long. 
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DO NOT READ UNTIL I AM DEAD/COHt. 

We didn't much get along with Father. But that was hard to 
say then. I remember of going to the first ivife's house (her 
name was Mary) for dinner and all the kids and the big table. 
She always served soup out of a big bowl in the middle. One 
night the cat got frantic and jumped on the table and right into 
that big bowl of soup. It didn't bother Mary at all. She got the 
cat out of the soup and continued dishing up our portions. My 
mother never fully recovered. 
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It was getting dark and I watched the children playing with 

the dog and their ball outside the window. The landlord had 
already turned on his lights on his new patch of shrubs grouped 
against the cliff, and on the television I could hear the an- 
nouncer saying "Martin Luther King lies dead in Memphis, 
Tennessee." 

Evening, evening, even . . . ing. I finish a can of beer. Otis is 
playing with the ball now, chasing it with big tail Hying. The 
girls are quarreling and the lights of Los Angeles are going on 
beyond and below the landlord's roof. I am still in my white 
skirt and cotton black top and brown Danskins from work and 
thinking that I won't change because Lee never sees me out 
of my Levf s or something like that I am thinking. 

And it is like there is something dead inside me. Beyond tired. 
Dead and heavy 7 and like my own private Memphis. So private 
I don't know where it is or what it is about. Only the emptiness 
of looking out on red-and-green-lighted shrubbery and thinking 
about the landlord's refrigerator and his own dead lettuce that 
once I had seen there when I was borrowing something from 
his kitchen. And thinking about wrinkles in my own forehead 
and those hills, mountains and little towns and letters from 
Mother and bills from Western Exterminator. 

And wasn't there a dead kitten in the box tonight when we 
got home? Out of a litter of five? And didn't Lee's own grandpa 
die yesterday morning in New Mexico? And wasn't he short 
and robust and white-haired when I last saw him? And was he 
bored when he came to our house for dinner because the music 
was so loud nobody could talk or listen? And isn't there some- 
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thing dead about tuna casserole which curls tiredly in the 
oven? And aren't I dead tired? 

My Grandpa Erastus asked Grandma to sleep with him the 
night he died. They always slept in separate rooms because he 
snored so loud. He snored so loud that when they had the 
motel and we lived next door we could hear him at night in 
our house. Once Lee asked me when I was most sad in my 
life. No hesitation: "When my grandpa died." Dear Grandpa 
in gray gabardine pants, plaid flannel shirt and suspenders, 
sitting by the radio with tears running down his cheeks when 
Taft lost the Republican presidential nomination to Eisen- 
hower. Those knees where I rested most of my early life listen- 
ing to his version of the Trojan War and his version of all 
historical events, the Bible, Shakespeare, the news the uni- 
verse. Listening to stories about Ute Indians and Brigham 
Young and the ancient Lake Bonneville that used to cover most 
of the state and about the first transcontinental railroad and 
how it was linked at Promontory, Utah, and all about trains. 
Listening to descriptions of different kinds of rocks and how 
his mother married her father-in-law and all about the earth 
and the sky. 

Grandpa with his calcimine gun spraying every spring the 
inside of the cabins he had built with fresh pale green and 
getting more on the floors than on the walls. Grandpa in his 
gray Terraplane. Grandpa waiting with a certain glee for the 
Mormon ward teachers to make their monthly visit so he could 
confuse them with a new discovery in the Book of Mormon. 
"There is a certain fallacy here about 'the land of milk and 
honey.' . . . You see the bumblebee didn't . . ." And even 
Grandpa died. And Grandma was still alive lying beside him 
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and maybe she woke up when she couldn't hear him snoring. 

What happened to the world of soft warmed bodies and of 

clinging in the night? Martin Luther King once spoke at the 
University of Utah in the new Union Building. That was long 
after I was in school and I sat there with my friend two 
matrons out of tune and time. I can't remember what he 
said 



Negroes can't hold the priesthood in the Mormon Church. 
There is something that happened in preexistence and were 
they for the Devil or for God and they were punished with 
dark skin. Women can't hold the priesthood either but I don't 
know the reason why. Even George Romney can't be president 
of the Mormon Church even though he wanted to become 
president of the United States as a kind of stepping stone. 

By the summer of 1963 she had covered a bit of ground and 
lived with Tobe and their two daughters in a subdivision in 
Salt Lake City and she was working then. She had discovered 
something in herself and was working hell-bent-for-election to 
exercise it. Men liked her. Yes, Men with a capital M. Do you 
remember when you were in high school and asked the red- 
haired childhood playmate whom you walked to school with 
every day if he would go to the girls' choice Pep Club Formal 
with you and didn't he say no? Just no. Do you remember 
dancing with a hot-shot boyfriend of your sister's with slicked 
black hair and w r edgie platform shoes and charcoal and pink 
and he said that he couldn't believe you were your sister's 
sister, you were so odd? Do you remember raising your hand in 
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class sometimes and hearing all the boys groan? Do you re- 
member never being asked on a date or going on blind dates 
in college just once? Well that was all over. They liked her 
now. Those boys from school who passed through Salt Lake on 
their way to army forts or even the ones going on LDS missions 
called her now. And ad men called her and oil men and in- 
surance adjusters. She was funny and fun and she was sexual. 

She remembered meeting an acquaintance at a private club for 
lunch and extending it through the afternoon. They ended up 
with a disc jockey and his girl friend (who was a model at the 
old Chi Chi Club which was now the Club Manhattan). They 
all went to the Motel Utah and played strip poker in a double 
room. She ended up in bed with her friend but nothing hap- 
pened, no sirree, not without her diaphragm. The girl from the 
Manhattan had lovely lingerie and she always remembered 
that because she had on a cotton slip that had been tied up 
in the straps and a padded bra under that. They were kind of 
gray . . . her underwear that is. And she was mostly embar- 
rassed about her shitty underclothes rather than losing at cards. 
The girl quarreled with the disc jockey later in the next bed 
and he left and they gave the girl a ride to 21st South where the 
girl disappeared into a restaurant never to recognize her again. 

She remembered going to the Club Manhattan with some 
manager of something a finance company or a radio station 
and he used to be a jazz musician. She was wearing a white 
satin suit with black velvet lapels and the skyline of New York 
City was painted on the walls. They went to the Hotel Utah and 
she wouldn't take off the satin suit and it got very wrinkled. He 
tossed twenty dollars into the sink later when she was combing 
her hair which she threw back at him (or was it ten) and fled 
in a taxicab. She could have used it too . . . ten or twenty. 
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BO NOT READ UNTIL I AM DEAD/COnt 

When I was eighteen years old I joined as a charter member of 
the Co. F National Guard of Utah. At that time the guard 
didn't receive any pay at all except when called out for en- 
campment they were given a few dollars for the time spent in 
camp. I enjoyed my time in guard. I served seven ijears and 
held positions of private, 1st sergeant, lieutenant and captain. 
About that time I started to do carpenter work along with John 
Sorenson, my brother-in-law, and went into the poultry busi- 
ness on the side. 
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A warm afternoon In the Hotel Newhouse. Wandering in and 
out of sheets and wet towels. Gin and tonics on the table. I must 

be getting home I say and wonder what III fix for dinner and 
think about the drive I have to make with the baby-sitter to 
get her home. What's in the house to eat? Must I stop at the 
store? Maybe Tobe will get home before I do and maybe he is 
already there and taking the baby-sitter home right now. Billy 
is smoking a cigarette. He has smooth skin and a round body. 
Oh sweet Billy. What a long nice afternoon and what a good 
lunch we had too. And we laugh a lot and Billy thinks I'm 
marvelous or anyway that's what Billy says. You have a beauti- 
ful ass he says too. 

Another drink? No Billy. I really have to go. Can you drive 
me to my car? And I am getting into a knit sailor suit and 
combing my hair. I look flushed. That's nice says Billy. And he 
is talking on the phone now to his secretary and telling her 
he has been tied up in a meeting and won't be coming back 
and will see her in the morning. Oh hell I should have called 
my office too I think. Oh well I think. He is pulling on his 
stockings and he pours himself some more gin. Hazy day 
outside. 

Oh Billy. We used to double over laughing when we heard 
that record about the boomerang that wouldn't come back. 
We would double over! Well I heard it the other day on the 
car radio. Was that eight, nine, ten years ago? Well Billy. 
Dear Billy. It isn't a funny record at all. It isn't even funny! 



She wouldn't be home for supper. She called him at three. 
Play practice after work. The same damned thing. When she 
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was in a play, forget It. It was okay. Tobe didn't want anyone 
to get him wrong. She was talented. At least a lot of people 
thought she was. He wanted her to be happy. But when she 
was in a play . . . 

He had a chance to tend a motel. Just for a night. Twenty 
bucks. He would take the lads. He went home and the baby- 
sitter helped him get the kids in their snowsuits. Roads slick as 

hell. It had been one hell of a winter. Thev needed new tires. 

*' 

He had to get some money. Damn it all he should be making 
money. He stopped for a bucket of chicken. He took the baby- 
sitter to her house. He drove to the motel. There was a game 
starting on TV at seven. In the morning he would pick up the 
baby-sitter and they would go back to the house. 

She would be there. They would all eat breakfast. She would 
be tired and ornery. Talking about the actors. Those god- 
damned phony actors. 



When we went on trips into the desert and planned to stay for 
a day or two at some long-forgotten motel, Grandpa would 
carry all his supplies in a shoebox tied with a string. I wonder 
what he packed in that box a toothbrush, a razor, a bottle of 
pills, clean underwear? What land of underwear did he wear? 
I never saw his body but he had a good build. He didn't have 
to comb his hair so wouldn't have taken a comb. His hair was 
white and stuck up in little fluffs and it was all there but he 
just watered it down in the morning. He was handsome and 
very strong. My mother said that once he got angry at my uncle 
because he wanted to be a radio announcer and she said 
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Grandpa kicked him down the kitchen steps. I never believed 
that. Not Grandpa. Don't. 



I wish my sister had let me sleep with her when we were 
little. Only on one night only one night out of the whole year 
would she let me in her bed (but I couldn't even touch her 
foot even barely with one of mine ) and that was on Christmas 

Eve. 



Things to remember. There is a colonial-style information- 
bureau building next to the Temple in my town now. It cuts 
the view from some of the Temple windows and it is heavy 
and cumbersome. The rock paths and steps have been torn 
out or replaced with cement (where is that long row of steps 
that used to lead from the Temple gate at the bottom of the 
hill clear to the top?). The tunnel that we used to drive or 
walk under which went through the east end of the Temple is 
walled up now so you can't say "Let's drive around the 
Temple" or even "Let's walk." There isn't a circle anymore. 
Most of the rock houses in the town are covered with adobe 
or stucco. The walls of the fort are no longer and only a few 
crumbling remnants of all the little rock walls throughout the 
town remain. There is a little promontory added onto the 
Temple itself with large glass doors and an artificial cut in 
the stone. The land below the Temple has been cleared of 
all the pine trees to accommodate the crowds that come once 
a year to see a pageant presented on the Temple Hill. There 
is a trailer court now for the Temple workers. Are the cot- 
tages still there that used to be at the bottom of the hill? 
There is a parking lot beneath the raw cliffs of oolite we 
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used to climb and the cliffs now are clean-shaven and neat. 
There is an official wire fence around the grove of pines and 
the clay beds on the east side (did I imagine it was just like 
the grove of trees where the Mormon Church founder Joseph 
Smith saw God near Palmyra, New York, and did I imagine 
Ute Indians were making their pots in those clay beds?). The 
road leading to the quarry where all the Temple rock came 
from is chained. 

The people sing "Pioneer, O Pioneer" from their gymnasium 
churches on Sundays. The only movie house (where I saw 
A Streetcar Named Desire three nights in a row) is now a 
restaurant. There are several new squat brick buildings on 
Main Street that have no windows. The Red and White 
grocery has been painted green. The store my dad used to 
own has a false brick front. 

And about my Temple. Nearly all the work done there is for 
people who are dead. You can get married for the dead, 
something called an endowment for the dead, you can be 
baptized for the dead. People who are dead fare much better 
than live Negroes. You can be married for life there and for 
after life and are all the brides and grooms w r ho go there half 
dead already? A man can lose a wife and rnarry another and 
she can die and he might many another and have all three 
or four or twenty-seven or a hundred in heaven. A woman is 
stuck with the original. 



The kindly old people who used to pass our kitchen window 
on their way from one Temple session to another, daily made 
vows and sealed them with gestures across their throats and 
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stomachs to symbolize what would happen if they revealed 
certain secrets or maybe even a special handshake? Was it all 
in a day's work? Did the mailman down the street worry about 
the birds pecking at his entrails after contributing a day's 
work at the Temple? They all went through the gyrations of 
getting married, baptized, getting an endowment. ( Getting an 
endowment involves going through the Garden of Eden, 
which is painted on the walls of the Garden of Eden Room, 
and going on through other painted-on-the-wall experiences, 
struggles and temptations to the final exaltation, death, but 
just painted-on-the-wall death.) Once you have performed 
these ceremonies for yourself you spend the rest of your life 
doing them for people who died before they got the oppor- 
tunity. George Washington may be a Mormon now and Mar- 
tha too and Shakespeare if someone could prove they were 
direct ancestors. It boggles the imagination. Did they get 
Mark Twain? Aristotle? Plato? Saint Thomas Aquinas? Cleo- 
patra? Da Vinci? Napoleon? Karl Marx? Harpo Marx? Lin- 
coln? The Kennedys? Perhaps only Martin Luther King is 
safe . . . and Leadbellv. 
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Driving along Sunset and after work. 

A billboard reads LEMON PEABL SHERBET 

and I think about how it would taste 

and can taste it. 

I start thinking about everything I ever tasted 

from sherbet to semen to sweat to roast beef 

and creamed peas and Philadelphia cream cheese on toast. 

I used to pretend the Wasatch mountains were 

chocolate ice cream. 

I would shave off a bit with a spoon 

(the way I like to do), 

slowly put my mouth around it 

taking just a little off the top 

and leaving a smoother mound of chocolate 

lying in the spoon. 

Oh chocolate hills. 

The snow was marshmallow. 

But driving along Sunset 
nothing tastes too good tonight. 

Driving along Sunset after sunset 
or at Sunset and dawn. 
It all goes on and this is Hollywood. 
Or this is Laurel Canyon Boulevard 
and now a big left turn. 
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Emily brings a paper home from school. The teacher has 
written GOOD across the top in red ink. It says: 

April 12, 1968 



HAPPINESS 



I'm happy that I have a 
sister because she plays with me. 
I'm happy that I have a home 
because it keeps you safe. 

I'm happy that I have 

friends in school. And I'm 

happy that I have a 

grandmother and grandfather 

because when I go there 

my grandmother gives me cookies. 

I'm happy that I live 

in Los Angeles. 

The thing I like best about 

living in Los Angeles 

is when we went to San Francisco. 

by Emily D. 
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We listened to "Music from Big Pink" 

the whole month of August, 

lying outside on the patio at night 

sniffing cocaine 

watching the skies for the blinking lights of airplanes 

watching the stars 

watching the clouds move. 

The children were in San Francisco with their father 

and so we were alone 

the two of us and Otis the dog 

and the two cats. 

And we all slept outside that month. 

We slept in the sleeping bag on the hammock for a while 

and then we finally moved a bed out there. 

Otis curled up at the side 

and the cats rolled together too at the bottom 

of the bed. 

"I Feel Free" 

the music whooped on us 

and "We Can Talk" 

and "Lonesome Suzie." 

And he said: I can't stand to feel this good. 

And we were lying side by side 

at watch on the sky. 

Hansel and Gretel. 
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DO NOT READ UNTIL I AM DEAD/COnt 

Got married to Emily and moved to Oregon. We stayed there 
a couple of years and then got word that Mother was ill so 
sold out there and moved back to Utah and into the house 
where I was born. John Sorenson and I took a dry farming 

homestead over in the West Mountains. The only water teas 
a mile away in a very small spring. I held this farm for two 
and a half years and nearly worked my fool head of. I broke 
up over one hundred acres of heavy sagebrush with a hand 
plow and two horses. Would bring a load of wood home on 
Saturday. Meantime Emily would be tending the chickens, 
raising the kids, etc. The wood and the chickens were about 
the extent of our income until we got a crop of grain in the 
second year. The thing that made the most lasting impression 
on me in regards to that deal ivas my experience with a rattle- 
snake. I was cutting grain with a header which John and I 
had made from an old self-binder. Will Funk was running the 
header-box wagon. He saw a rattler to the side of his wagon 
and stopped to kill it. While he was doing it I decided to oil 
the header machine. To get at the sickle bar I had to crawl 
under the reel. The grain being short, the reel was run way 
down low and I had to crawl to get there. As I reached over 
to apply the oil I heard a rattler start buzzing. It was a few 
inches below my face. I was about paralyzed. I backed slowly 
away. I think that was the reason he did not strike. Had I 
been in a position to move fast and no doubt would have done 
so he would have nailed me. I was good and sick the rest 
of the day. 



My friend Frank! calls me and says: I just want to meet a man. 
I don't want a "meaningful relationship" or an affair or any 
involvements or demands. I don't want to ask for anything or 
change anything or insist he come over for a home-cooked 
meal. I just want to meet one 'man in Hollywood who tent an 
asshole. 



Molly and Emily are in San Francisco visiting their dad and 
Otis is so lonely. He lies on the landlord's roof and watches 
the road for missing bodies. He won't leave us alone when 
we're home and follows Lee everywhere. When Lee sits down 
Otis is up on the couch by Mm and onward. It makes Lee 
very nervous and I try to keep the peace. Oh now Lee, he 
can't help it and I call Otis over and pet him a little. Tonight 
I am watching them and Lee is saying Goddamn it Otis leave 
me alone and I am thinking my god let him just go ahead and 
kick the dog. 



Lovely white Temple where I used to roll from the top to 

the bottom. Remember how sick and dizzy it made us so 
that the top was the bottom and the bottom was the top and 
we'd look down and see the Temple? It stands over the ceme- 
tery where we used to watch for the Lady in Black (we 
would hide behind the Pioneer Monument) who passed every 
day on her way to some graveside. And it stands over the fair- 
grounds and did a cake I made once win second place because 
I made a mistake and put frosting on it? It stands right over 
the house I was bom in. Oh Temple. You weren't Just for the 
dead were you? 
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DO NOT BEAD UNTIL I AM DEAD/COnt. 

About the only thing I inherited from Father was a big cake 
that had been awarded him bij the town. When the Mormons 
declared that God didn't approve of polygamy amjmore (so 
Utah could become a state) he was sent to prison for having 
three wives. When he came home after serving his time there 
the whole town turned out for a big welcome home and gave 
Mm this three-tiered cake with all kinds of decorations and a 
glass dome to cover it so we kids couldnt even touch it. Emily 
and I had it In the attic for years until one of the grandkids 
(Glade or Paul) knocked the dome and broke it and the glass 
and the cake all crumbled. There was also a spinning wheel 
and a trunk and who knows what else but Emily never was one 
to keep old things lying around and I never knew what hap- 
pened to all that stuff. 
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I dream of having dinner at Uncle Gene's 

in Salt Lake City. 

He has a girl friend and she has dyed-red hair 
and my cousin Galen is there 

and he turns me on with something called Redmond 
( and that was the name of an outdoor dance hall 
in southern Utah where I went once and 
a boy felt my breasts in the car 
and told all the boys the next day). 
We smoke it while Gene 
and the girl do the dishes 
and then they dance in the front room. 

I see a head in the sky instead of a big dipper. 
I ride home on a motorcycle. 

Wherever that home is 

because I never get there in my dream. 

And I think about Gene 

and his wife who died, Reba, 

and how thin and tall she was 

maybe a little hippy 

but so incredibly beautiful 

and funny and full of hell. 

There was always sand in the beds 

and sticky-topped tables 

and iced tea out of metal glasses. 

And it was always fun. 

Vanilla ice cream and steaks and tomatoes 

at II P.M. when Gene got home 

and the three little kids were in bed. 

The little games they played 

and they kissed a lot 

and you knew they liked each other. 
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My summer vacations in Salt Lake City. 
Lots of movies and traveling on the bus 

from Sugar House. 

And I was skinny and awkward then 
and wore big braids over the top of my head. 
Swimming at the park with the kids 
and watching them grow year by year 
and watching Reba get ill 
until she looked bloated and yellow 
but she stilFsaid to hell 
and wouldn't go to bed nor stay 
in the hospital. 

I would rather die than stay in bed 
she used to say 
and then she did. 
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DO NOT BEAD UNTIL I AM DEAD/COIlt 

I used to play with a Negro boy. His name teas George. He 
turned up as a kind of surprise. His mother came to town with- 
out money, purse or scrip and the Millers took her in and then 
she had this little Negro baby. The girl went away and the 
Millers kept the baby. He was the only colored boy in town. 
I remember of them telling that tchen he was little he would 
spend hours at the basin trying to wash himself white with 
soap and water. He was about the same age as my brother. 
They used to pal around together. He was about the best mar- 
ble player in town when I was a boy. 
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I saw him maybe three times in my whole life. A black man 
in a little town of Mormon whites. The only black man that 
ever lived even near that town. His name was George and 
Grandpa used to talk about him. They played together when 
they were little boys. There were a few slaves in Salt Lake 
City in its early days but George came another route. A Dan- 
ish girl arrived one day (not unlike my own great-grand- 
mother destitute and needing someone to help her) and she 
was pregnant and went to work for the prominent Miller 
family. When she had her baby it was black and the Millers 
were fond of saying that they took him in like one of their 
own. He was twenty before he went to Salt Lake and saw 
another black man (I saw my first one there too and he was 
on a bus and we were in the car and Mama is that a nigger?). 
George spent Ms whole life in a little cabin on the Miller farm 
as a sort of caretaker. The only thing that made him like one 
of the Miller boys was his taste for wine. He was very old 
and I think once I saw him riding in the back of one of 
the Miller trucks and maybe another time riding in a jeep 
with, one of the Millers and it almost seems like I saw him 
walking up the street one day but I'm not sure about that. 
They found him frozen to death one winter morning on the 
Miller farm road. 



After my divorce and living in Salt Lake in a new two- 
bedroom apartment and walking down the street with Emily 
to the corner store and feeling like breaking into the Hallelujah 
Chorus with as much fervor as the Tabernacle Choir 
( If aaaaaaal~le-lu-]ah . . . hallelujah). I am so happy to be 
freeeeeeeeeeeeeee. We swing our arms and double skip and 
Emily is only six and doesn't know why we are so happy ( and 
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if she knew why she wouldn't be happy). She tells me that 
Molly is in love with a Japanese boy at school but it doesn't 
look good. When I ask her what she means she tells me that 
he has brown sMn and Molly has white. I go into my we-are- 
all-brothers speech and then she says that he is Japanese and 
Molly is American. I go into my American speech and what 
happened to Japanese-Americans during World War II and 
getting irritated now and wondering where in hell she picked 
up these ideas and blame it all on their German baby-sitter. 

"Emily. I was in love with a man who is Japanese. That 
doesn't mean anything. Love. That's all that's important" and 
onward. 

"Did you many with Mm?" 

"Who?" 

"The Japanese man." 

"No . . r 

"Why? If you loved him?" 

"Because I was already married!" 

And we are at the store. 

Conrad was black but soft black. I'm sorry to say I never 
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saw his dick. He had lots of rings on his fingers. He was mar- 
ried and I was divorced. We used to meet on the grass at 
the Utah State Capitol. All the girls were after him but he 
hated to walk down the Salt Lake street. 

He said my neighbors would have me kicked out of the apart- 
ment if they saw me with him. No, Conrad. They didn't do 
a thing when my ex-husband beat me up, blackened niy eyes 

and broke all the dishes. 

He was a graduate from West Point and I wish to hell I knew 
where he was now. Dear Conrad are you still with the weather 
service? Are you back in Gary, Indiana? Do you still drive a 
white Thunderbird? 

Do you remember pink champagne one night in my apart- 
ment? Do you remember what in hell we were celebrating? 

Because I don't. 



Urim and Thummin. Were they angels? I used to think so. 

Hello Urim. Hallelujah Thummin. 

Later it was explained that they were two transparent stones 
fastened somehow to an ancient breastplate. The young 
prophet Joseph Smith used these objects to translate the hiero- 
glyphic symbols on the Golden Plates. Joseph's mother re- 
ported there were straps on the breastplate so perhaps he 
wore it when he sat down to write. And maybe one of those 
little hats with green transparent brims? Nobody knows. The 
plates disappeared as soon as they were translated into the 
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Book of Mormon. The Urim and Thummln disappeared too. 

There were always mysteries. The secrets about the Temple. 
Did the priests really anoint the bare bodies of the bride and 
groom with oil? Did the Temple workers have to wear green 
aprons and funny hats? And then there was the mystery of 
the Last Days. According to Mormon prophecy there would 
be a series of events: 

Slaves will rise up against their masters. 

A third world war. 

Internal wars will cause the collapse of the United 
States Government. 

The Gospel will be restored. 

Saints in foreign lands will come to the United States. 

Saints will gather in the tops of the mountains. 

Saints will return to Jackson County, Missouri. 
There was more. The Council at Adam-Ondi-Ahman, the 
Battle of Gog and Magog, the Millennium . . . and finally 
the earth celestialized. 

The mystery? Why in hell Jackson County, Missouri? 



I've known my share of Mormon missionaries. One slapped 
my face when I was in college. He was going with one of my 
roommates and I said "Hell" and he told me never to say 
that again and so I said "HellF His name was Bart and he 
slapped my face. Another one I knew came through Salt Lake 
City for his missionary instructions before leaving for Ger- 
many. He took me out and we got drunk and lie smoked a 
lot of cigarettes and we necked a little in the car. I noticed 
his southern Utah accent a lot that night and thought about 
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the time I met him. He was from the town next to mine and 
the first social between young people from these two towns 
is in the form of an Eighth Grade Party. I wore a silk bal- 
lerina dress with padded hips and they played Nat King Cole 
and "Dance Ballerina Dance" all evening on the record player. 
I didn't notice his accent then. 

There was another missionary. He was related to my brother- 
in-law and he came to my door one night along with his 
missionary companion. They knew my history and came to 
give me one more chance. Well that is thoughtful and I told 
them they could visit once a week and it was pleasant listen- 
ing to them drone about the Prophet Joseph and all about the 
Urim and Thummin and the breastplate that Joseph used to 
translate the Golden Plates which were written in a strange 
indecipherable hieroglyphic. I didn't ask too many questions 
about the Urim and Thummin but the sounds gave me a 
good taste in my mouth. 

Anyway they would move big circles of art paper across the 
carpet (it was made of wool scrap ends and put together in 
stripes of all colors). My missionary was a schoolteacher and 
a bookbinder on the side and he bound an old cookbook for me 
and he was intelligent and kind and I thought I was going to 
convert him. One night it all stopped. I was watching them 
move the circles on the floor which represented different king- 
doms that people would go to after death. The Celestial 
Kingdom was a big blue circle I think. I heard my friend 
asking "Now do you accept the Gospel of Jesus Christ?" The 
blue circle moving toward the red and a golden circle moving 
in from the fringes. Would there be a flashing light when they 
collided? My own little circle lying there limp on the carpet. 
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It was gray art paper and did It have LIMBO written across 
it? "Are you kidding? Lost me on the first lesson** I an- 
swered. 



I never saw Mm again. Nobody gets a third chance. I am 
destined for that little gray planet called Limbo. Is there 
gravity there? Can I hang on? I may even get a third chance 
there. After I am dead. The missionaries said that at that time 
the truth of the Gospel will be revealed to me and I will have 
free choice as to whether I accept it or not. Okay then I think 
I'll wait. Until the truth of the Gospel is revealed. And if the 
truth of the Gospel is revealed what choice does one have? 



Molly is excited. She has started her period. She asks me to 
get some Tampax. In the sixth grade during lunch hour when 
the teacher was out of the room a boy named Fred Dodson 
(his parents had the bakery) held up a Tampax and I thought 
it was a firecracker. My friend Sylvie took me to the back 
of the room. All the boys were groaning and snickering. She 
wrote on the top of the desk with white chalk MODESS. She 
said that every woman did it even my mother. She said she 
had seen a Modess box in our bathroom. Oh no you haven't. 
And crying. My mother wouldn't do anything like that! 

I started my period on Freshman Initiation Day in high school 
I was dressed as an Al Capp schmoo and I think I had to eat 
a raw egg. When I got home I told my mother and she got 
a sanitary belt from my sister's drawer and showed me how 
to hook it all up. I walked into the living room on my way to 
a welcome dance for freshmen and knew goddamn her that 
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she had told my dad who was sitting in the blue tufted chair 

listening to the radio. Later that night I fell on the gym floor 

during a square dance. 

Molly. There is progress. You aren't embarrassed and you 
aren't frightened and you know you won't bleed to death on 
the way home from school. And you are beautiful. 



Christmas Eve. How nice not to know what we will be doing 
when it comes around again. Once I took Emily and Molly to 
our farmhouse on an island off the Canadian coast. I wasn't 
even sure if I could find it as it was dark when we drove off 
the ferry and we had been there only twice when we were in 
the process of buying the place. We found it though and it 
was very dark and we carried our quilts and suitcases down 
the rough path to the kitchen where the renters had left a light 
on for us before they left. We made up the beds and Emily 
made tea and we went to bed and it was cold there and 
strange and there were noises but we weren't afraid (three in 
a bed and sleeping on a thin layer of foam on a wooden stand) . 
Animal noises that's all. In the morning we put all our things 
away and hiked to the beach across the field and the ground 
was frozen hard. We went to the little town and bought a 
Christmas tree from the barber. We propped it up in a tub and 
we brought in an old rusted hand plow and fastened Christmas 
lights on it too (we brought our decorations with us including 
Emily's angel for the top cut in art paper and sprinkled with 
glitter). We cleaned things and changed things and by the 
time Lee came with the dogs it was Christmas Eve and we 
all ate spaghetti and listened on the radio to a recording of 
Dylan Thomas reading A Child s Christmas in Wales. And then 
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it was Christmas morning. Crisp and frost)* looking out through 
the uncurtained rectangles of windows. Ships passing through 
the trees. 

There was the Christmas Eve when I was little and we were 
at my grandma's (me, my sister and my cousins) waiting for 
our parents to come home from the store they all operated and 
owned together. They always had to stay late on Christmas Eve 
because they had to have drinks with late-arriving customers 
or something. There was always that Nelson man who came to 
buy a present for his wife after the doors were locked and they 
always let him in and he always bought her a nightgown and 
in later years a Jantzen outfit. Grandma made chicken with 
noodles and green tea and her own soft rolls. We ate on the 
big round table I have now and they played sluff on it after 
dinner usually. But this particular Christmas Eve my dad was 
ill and Mama had to go home to take care of him and we 
passed around the presents without him (I got a goldish in a 
bowl from my cousins in Provo). I heard my aunt tell my 
grandma that he was drunk. Later my sister and I went home 
on the path through the snow that led from Grandma's to our 
house. Daddy was lying on the living room couch and he was 
moaning. My mother was on the phone with the doctor. She 
was crying too and she told us to go upstairs and go right to 
sleep because she heard Santa Claus. He screamed in the night 
but we didn't hear Santa Claus. In the morning my uncle came 
and the three of them left in my uncle's big Chrysler for Salt 
Lake City. I \vent to my aunt's and my sister went to Grandma's. 
I can't remember what the presents were under the tree. I was 
sleeping on my aunt's couch when my uncle got home that 
night and heard her talking to him in the kitchen and he said 
my dad was going to die. He didn't. He had a ruptured ap- 
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pendix and the new drug penicillin saved his life. And he 

wasn't drunk at all. 



Sometimes Lee thought she looked old. A way she held her 
mouth sometimes. Stiff. Rigid. Disapproving. She could never 
understand why people did things she wouldn't do. "Why 
would he lie?" she would ask. Or "Why did he want to sleep 
with his wife and his girl friend at the same time?" Self- 
righteous. A set in her mouth. Her sister had it too. Little 
wrinkles in her lips. Her neck He hated it when she looked 
that way. 

Sometimes when Lee was driving she would press her foot 
against the floor as if she were on the brakes. She never said a 
word. The martyr. There was something about the way she 

held her mouth. 

Sometimes she looked so sad. It could wipe you out. Why 
does she look so sad you would think. What have I done now? 
There's a painting. Degas. A woman sitting at a table with her 
head on her hand. A little dazed. Drunk. Sad. She looked like 
that sometimes. And she would never say anything. Oh shit. 
He didn't want to hear it anyway. He had enough to worry 
about. 



Christmas Day. We are walking along the beach in Canada. 
It is rock}-. The dogs, NiM and Otis, are running ahead. Otis 
barks at the waves. A boy is walking toward us. He is playing 
music on a tape recorder he is carrying. He is chubby with 
clear Canadian skin and he tells us he lives on a farm not far 
from us. He turns on his tape recorder to what happened this 
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morning when Ms family opened their gifts and we can hear 
his mother saying about the lamp they have given her **Ho\v 
did you know?" He records our voices too. He asks Lee what 
land of car he drives. "A BMW" says Lee. He asks us what we 
all got for Christmas. The girls are laughing and talking about 
a clock radio and a wrist watch. "He gave me this" 1 say. And 
when the boy plays it back on the tape recorder I hear my 
voice, a little high and shaky: "He gave me this. This land and 
this Christmas." We listen to our laughing and head up through 
the field for hot chocolate around the fire. The boy washes out 
the cups and we wonder how we are ever going to get rid 
of him. 



One night my uncle and my dad had a big fight about their 
store and Mama and my aunt were cr}ing and I was supposed 
to be asleep in my sister's bed upstairs (she was at her girl 
friend's ) . My aunt and uncle were leaving and outside getting 
in the car and I was leaning against the window which was 
open and watching them. She said something about that drunk. 
And I screamed out the window My dad is not a drunk! And 
I heard my uncle and he was angry at her and he said some- 
thing about that poor lad up there. For a long time I didn't 
want to see her or go in the store but I still loved her. 



Another time in Canada. Summer with Emily and Molly and 
my friend Rita and our two dogs. We painted the living room 
white and we cleaned and bought red, white and blue towels 
and fixed the flusher on the toilet and checked the well every 
day trying to get water. We rationed our baths and boiled the 
drinking water. We shopped in Victoria and Rita and I drank 
Mai Tais in the evening and we played Monopoly with the Mds 
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every night. One day our dog Niki was shot by a farmer and 
someone called on the phone to tell me and Rita and I went to 
pick up the dog and wrapped her in the canvas that had 
covered the luggage rack on the way up from Los Angeles. An 
Indian had shot her and she was lying next to his cabin and 
there were six or seven hounds chained to trees howling and 
Niki was stiff with cold blue eyes wide open. We had to dig a 
grave for her and It \vas hard to find soil soft enough on the 
farm but we finally found a place close to the garden and took 
turns digging and Molly and Emily were crying, we were all 
crying, and Otis w r as lying there watching. I got down in the 
grave when we put her In and covered the face with the 
canvas, her eyes were still open, and we filled the hole in 
with dirt and marked the grave with some rocks. 



I am going to an analyst. She believes In me. I tell her that if 
she knew how empty I was inside she wouldn't even want to 
know me. It's that damned Mormon Church and we both laugh. 
She kno\vs too because she was raised in Colorado and has 
Mormons In the family. How strange it is she tells me that 
Mormons like Jews nurture that feeling of inferiority in them- 
selves while still believing they are God's Chosen People. That's 
It exactly, - My terrible insecurities and feelings of inferiority 
rub up against another, deeper complex that tells rne I'm su- 
perior. I resent people who do not recognize it. It may be 
genetic. 

Do the Jews know they are gentiles to the Mormons I wonder. 
Sometimes I think the Mormon Church took my soul and 
left me with a little pocket, a little kernel of air no, not 
air to breathe that I could store someplace but rather empty, 
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vacuumed space deep In my stomach someplace. I feel core- 
less. What is it they do with individuals to make them all come 
out like bumblebees serving the hive? It's a business. A COB 
game. Only larger than the Pentecostal tent and it's masked 
with respectability and the old men who operate all the strings 
are kindly and white-haired and wear dark suits and are 
called apostles. 

The Glory of God is Intelligence they like to say but I always 
wondered whose intelligence. They never tried to nurture it. 
It was always Do not question (and don't think too much 
either). Don't go too far or do anything to shake the foundation. 
Mediocre is the word and it's safe there. Just raise your big 
family and have as many children as you can to give those 
spirits in heaven an earthly home and give ten percent of your 
income to the church and contribute to the church building 
fund and serve the church in all offices without pay and give a 
day's work on the church farm and get your son playing basket- 
ball on the church team so he will occupy his leisure time and 
stay out of trouble. If s all give and not much come. 

Young Mormon men, always look clean and neat and work 
hard and women, do not dress in a way that would call at- 
tention to yourself (God forbid). Be a good wife and mother 
and serve your church and your husband. And we will tell you 
how to think and we will take care of you in times of need, 
Collectivism. 

Is it easier to be black and Jewish than a woman and a Mormon? 



I remember people I went to school with that I felt sorry for 
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and they remain in my mind that way. There was a boy in 
school who had buckteeth and used to pick his nose. There was 
a pale, white, sickly boy who stuttered. There was a girl who 
had fourteen brothers and sisters and they were very poor and 
very dirty everyone said. She had a birthday party once and 
I went with my friends and we felt so kind and I couldn't eat off 
the fork. Her father paid our way into the movie as part of the 
party and nobody sat by her or did we all sit by her and then 
never speak to her again? I can't remember. 
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DO NOT READ UNTIL I AM DEAD/COIlt. 

I guess Father was the reason Tte never had much use for the 
Mormon Church. Thafs all he lived for. Seemed to me he 
cared a lot more about the church than he did for us kids or his 
wives either. He gave ten percent of everything in tithing. If 
we killed a pork he always took the best ham to the church. 
Mother would get angry about it because we had so little and 
she teas always struggling just to keep us in clothing and food. 
Father was bishop for many years. He used to say the longest 
prayers. When he would come over to our house for dinner the 
food would be cold by the time his blessing was over. And 
then there were his other families. Seems like my brother and 
I were always working for his other families. I sure hated 
polygamy. I hated what it did to my mother. I think she got 
so she hated to see him coming to our house. She was last on 
the totem pole. He brought us our beam and our flour and 
sugar and the rest Mother had to do for herself. The other 
wives always came first. He said he married her to take care 
of her but he gave her -four kids too. Father was always old. 
From the beginning he teas an old man with a long white 
beard. I dont remember him any other way. Of course he had 
to be a lot older than Mother because he was, after all y first of 
all her father-in-law. 
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It is Otis' job In the morning to bring the paper up the drive- 
way from the mailbox. In the winter he goes with the girls on 
their way to school and they help him get the paper and he 
brings It back up the hill where I wait holding my cup of 
coffee. In the summer you have to go down to the mailbox with 
him too so it defeats its purpose I guess. On a couple of 
mornings he has grabbed the paper and run ahead, tail waving, 
reached the top of the drive while I am still trudging upward, 
dropped the paper and peed on It. 



She could see herself sitting In her aunt's house in that little 
town and It was Christmas Day, 1955, and all the family and 
cousins and wives and husbands and children were there and 
she was wearing a red double-knit dress with a removable 
dickie that her roommate had made for her and she thought 
she was pregnant. She sat at that long table watching people's 
mouths move and hearing the clinking of silver and passing 
bowls of mashed potatoes and candied yams and creamed 
string beans and leg of lamb and turkey and gravy 7 and catching 
a side view of Tobe sitting next to her and how she hated his 
nose and the way he ate and everything he said. And she kept 
saying over and over again to herself Oh please dorit let me be 
pregnant. Oh no please. I will do anything dear Lord. I am 
going to school my God and have a part in a play at the Uni- 
versity of Utah Abigail God in The Crucible and I am 
signed for summer stock and oh my God my family and please. 
And she got ill and ran Into the bathroom, cold white-tiled with 
a fluffy organdy-covered toilet seat. No heater in this room in 
the old house and a round table there covered with net and 
ribbons and a little bowl of purple and green mints on top 
and all lands of perfume bottles and little soaps and an old- 
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fashioned bathtub there and pictures of 1920 ladies pulling on 
(or off) their stockings and a smell there like no other, so clean 
and cold. Oh please don't let me be pregnant as she vomited 
into the toilet. Oh please. 

And she wasn't. 

That was the funny part. She had seen a flash of a terrible 
future and then it was gone and she rehearsed the play and her 
period came and she was happy and relieved and still in school 
and living on the avenue in Salt Lake City with her roommate 
Rita. 

Then she got pregnant. 

By opening night she knew for sure and : ever could do any- 
thing as Abigail with Proctor just out from New York and 
screaming to her about the Method and she was thinking of the 
rhythm. Tobe was in Idaho and sent her an envelope filled with 
quinine capsules which had been crashed in the mail so she 
went to the drugstore and got some large gelatin capsules and 
filled them with the white powder and took them with castor 
oil and Rita gave her an enema. It was all crazy how she had 
seen it and then let it happen. 

She quit school as she had signed for summer stock in Mich- 
igan and told her mother she needed to come home to unwind 
a little and get a wardrobe together. She was sick all the time 
and her mother thought she had diabetes and wanted her to 
see the doctor (but not the one above the ice cream store as 
he had died of an overdose). Didn't her father have diabetes 
and hadn't his father died of it? Tobe arranged for her to see 
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a doctor in Salt Lake or did she arrange that? He knew of a 
doctor and Rita arranged It, that's how it was. Anyway she 
went to Salt Lake with her mother In her mother's Cadillac 
and staving with her sister and familv on the outskirts of town 

. o * 

and telling; them she had an interview for a radio show the 

o 

next day. 

In the morning she took the Cadillac and drove on slick-snowed 
streets and turning left on South Temple she slid into a parked 
car. She got out and walked over to it and saw the smashed 
fender. The snow was coming down hard and she got back 
Into her mother's car and drove off to the doctor's where she 
gave the name Jane Carver. (Didn't Roy Carver take her to 
see Carmen Jones only a few months before and didn't they 
sit through It twice and is It true Harry Belafonte didn't use 
Ms own voice but Pearl Bailey did?) The doctor was cold and 
Impersonal and finding out she was three months pregnant and 
giving her a shot which probably wouldn't do anything and 
telling her he couldn't help her and did she know who the 
father was. She told him of course she did but she didn't 
like him. And of course nothing happened and she went back 
home with her mother. She waited until Tobe was going to be 
In Salt Lake and got a ride up with a friend of the family's who 
drove a refrigerated meat truck to Salt Lake. ( Do you remem- 
ber the day we all sat back there In the cold and we were 
just kids? He played a joke on us and turned the lights out and 
how frightened we all were. ) She got sick on the way there and 
he had to keep stopping to let her vomit outside the door. 

In Salt Lake she followed Tobe around the Fairmont Golf 
Course and there was nothing to do but to get married. They 
went downtown and got a wide gold band like her grand- 
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mother's ( she waited In the car ) and gathered Rita and drove 
to Elko arriving at two-thirty in the morning and unable to 
find anyone to marry them. She stayed in the motel room with 
Rita that night and ate dollar pancakes the next morning and 
drank an old-fashioned. They were married in the basement of 
the Elko courthouse at 9 A.M. by a hunchback (that sounds 
cruel but he was) in the middle of a redecorating splurge 
paint cans everywhere and an ominous ladder overhanging the 
ceremony. 



Traveling to New Mexico in a missing Buick with her mother's 
hurriedly assembled down- in the back seat. Earlier her mother 
had a dinner for them and her cousins painted the car and 
drove them through the town on the fenders. Sick all across the 
Petrified Forest. Sick in Flagstaff and in Roswell. Sick in Las 
Graces. Finding an apartment there and Tobe working as a 
plasterer on a new school. She cooked tuna and noodles with 
potato chips and mushroom soup a lot and traveled to the 
construction site quite often looking at wet plastered walls 
and smelling that smell and the electric wires sticking out jag- 
gedly. She made shaky friendships with the wives of the con- 
struction men who lived at a trailer court. The men, except for 
Tobe, would go to Juarez sometimes for a lay and one friend 
came home with crabs and was worried about Ms wife Madelyn 
(who was nice and had a little girl and didn't know about 
crabs and wasn't she from Colorado?). Goldie was the fore- 
man's wife and she didn't care about the jaunts to Mexico. 
She just shrugged and said "Saves the wear and tear on me." 

She finally went to a doctor who asked if she had ever had a 

vaginal examination. Yes she said through the anus. He told 
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her to be careful as she had awakened the night before soaked 
in blood and bleeding. He told her to lie still if this happened 
again and so she ran like hell. She ran across the fields and 
empty lots to Madelyn's trailer and hid there one long evening 
while her husband drove through the meadowed roads with 
all the croaking frogs looking for her. And then her mother 
came to visit and brought her the clothes that had been made 
for summer stock and she was still able to get into them and 
she was six months pregnant. Nobody seemed to notice the 
bulge that is so clear on the photos taken then at the Las 
Graces Public Swimming Pool. Her sister said she looked like 
Mrs. America. She remembered one day sweeping the patio 
of Goldie's trailer court in Levi's and a shirt and Goldie \vas 
watching her and Goldie knew. Goldie was having a Tupper- 
ware party that night Dessert was jello and Goldie said 
you could add more than two cups of water and it would still 
set 

Anyway then Tobe got a job back in Salt Lake and they packed 
the Buick and left with forty dollars and a two-week check 
waiting for them in Utah. About sixty miles out of Las Cruces 
the car threw a rod or something and they found a mechanic 
who worked in his garage under his house in the middle of 
nowhere and she sat upstairs in the kitchen where the jam and 
catsup and butter were laid out on the table from one meal to 
the next and covered with a dish towel and she watched the 
men working on the car out of the window that overlooked the 
garage below and she watched the bats flying even with the 
window at the top of the garage. They stayed that night in a 
four-dollar-a-night motel and hitchhiked back to their car the 
next day. They couldn't stop for a Coke as they had only 
enough money left for gas. They slept for a few hours on the 
outskirts of Provo, Utah, on the floor of the car and arrived at 
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her sister's in Salt Lake the next morning. Everything went 
downhill from there. 



Tobe could cry. He looked at her and he could cry. He'd cried 
before. When his mother died. And he'd cried about the 
divorce and his kids. He had cried sometimes just thinking 
about her. Sometimes when he just talked about it with some- 
body he would start to cry and change the subject Rubbing 
his forehead. He didn't want to think about it. 

She looked different. Older. It had been ten years. But dif- 
ferent. Like some kind of hippie. He didn't like her hair. 
Frizzy. It looked like it needed to be combed. She looked tired. 
Whatever it was she had on. Some kind of loose shorts and a 
black tight top. No tits. That was okay. Never mattered to him. 
He wasn't a tit man. He was a leg man. She was thin. He liked 
her legs. She was sunburned. Married to an actor. In with all 
those people. She looked like some kind of a kook. She had 
always been different. Even in Utah talking always about equal 
rights and the Mormon Church but goddamn her she had 
voted for Nixon. Maybe she never told her friends that. Nixon 
over Kennedy. She had never joined the Republican party 
but she always had voted that way. She probably kept that a 
real secret now. 

The kids were great She did a good job with the kids. He had 
loved her. He had. A good woman. Strong. Like her family. 
Her mother and dad. Good people. He thought about the last 
time he had been at their house and he knew it would be the 
last time because she had told him she was getting a divorce. 
She had an appointment with a lawyer as soon as they got back 
to Salt Lake City. He had tried to make love to her that morn- 
ing in her mother's house and she told him she would never 
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make love with him again. Later that day he went with her 
dad up in the mountains to work on the family cabin and he 
knew he would never be staying in that cabin. He was afraid 
he would never see her mother and father again. He felt bad 
about that. And he hadn't. Not after that day. But one of these 
Erst days he was just going to take a little trip to Utah and 
just drop in on them again. They were more like a family than 
his own family. 

It was Ms own fault. He was careless. Bad with money. He 
should have taken care of his bills and earned more money and 
worked harder. He was a hard worker. He just got bored some- 
times. Doing the same thing. That was his trouble. He liked 
real estate. He had liked doing that before. Someday he would 
try it again. He knew he could do it. He just had to start taking 
care of things. Get a driver's license. He had to stop putting 
all that stuff off. He should have taken better care of her. She 
never asked for anything but oh boy she wanted a lot. 

And then there were the kids. He loved his kids. It's tough to 
lose your kids. And they loved him too. If he had them he 
would soon get them into shape. Not that she hadn't done a 

good Job. 



I wait for empty elevators. 



Tobe came to Los Angeles to see Molly and Emily. She hadn't 
seen him for ten years. It was difficult. He had his girl friend 
with him. He looked uncomfortable. She wanted to help him. 
Like he was her brother. Feeling out of place. 
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She asked them if they wanted a drink. His girl friend talked 

to Emily and Molly. He followed her into the kitchen. "Hey, is 
it okay?' 7 he asked. "I mean I don't want to cause any trouble." 
"Don't be silly" she said. "Have a drink." Lee was still at work. 

Tobe was thin. But so many lines. He had always looked young. 
A basketball player. A golfer. But now so many lines. A young 
face that just got very wrinkled. She didn't want to look at 
him. It was hard. He talked about business. A restaurant in 
San Francisco. Real estate in Santa Cruz. Smoking. Holding a 
cigarette kind of funny between two fingers the wrong fingers. 
Drinking Dewar's. She had a hard time looking at him. His 
girl friend never looked at her. Lee came home while they 
were still there. He was wearing a cap she had knit that went to 
a point at the top. 

Tobe gave her a ride the next day. Her car was in the garage. 
He was taking the kids to have lunch on the Queen Mary. He 
drove like Lee but much worse because he wasn't a good driver 
even underneath. Jesus Christ! she heard herself yell. Just like 
she had done ten years ago. He just never would watch the 
damned road. How many times had she saved Ms life? It all 
came back. It was all the same. All the hours she had spent in 
a car wishing he would just watch the road. If he would just 
drive the car and watch where he was going. It all came back. 

With Tobe she had been a perfect bitch. With Lee she was a 
Mormon princess. 

About Las Graces. The Buick dealer won't take your check. 
You're transients the man had said and she had to go to the 
bank to get cash to pay for an overhaul. But my father is a bank 
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director she had thought in a little town not too far not too 
far too far away. The mountains are rock jutting out of the 
flat desert. It's a good climate for arthritis and impetigo and 
athlete's foot. They looked for a place to sh and found straggly 
cottonwoods and lots of campers and a meager stream. The 
days are hot at the public swimming pool. The glass covering 
the vegetable drawer was broken in the little refrigerator. They 
ate tacos in a quiet open courtyard at the Hotel Amador and 
whatever that little town is called where Billy the Kid got 
killed (she went there later with another husband and ate 
enchiladas on their way across the country in a new BMW 
they bought in Italy and they found his mother a very old 
bottle in an antique store). The landlady had a thousand birds 
flying around her apartment. There was bird shit everywhere. 
Their friends were Bill who wwked for the government and 
Tillie who was a sorority girl from Ohio. Their friends were 
Madelyn and Herbie who lived in the trailer with their little 
girl and were from Colorado. Things to remember: how much 
she hated being married. How much she didn't love Tobe. How 
much she wanted to. How much she hated her own stomach 
which was growing. I will not have this baby she used to 
scream inside. 

She did have it later in Salt Lake City, strapped down on a 
table in the delivery room at the LDS Hospital and nobody 
explaining what they were doing. They clamped something 
over her face. I am dying she couldn't scream and she was 
suffocating and her legs and arms were strapped down and 
she couldn't tell them she was dying. She tried to jerk her 
body so they would know. But the thing they clamped on her 
face was a gas mask and she just went to sleep and the baby 
died. 
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Just washed "miracle 7 * oil out of my hair and have shaken it 
like the birds do and the dogs do and the bottle says. Lee is 
playing "Oklahoma Double Shuffle" on his accordion and Otis 
is sleeping. Evening now. The days are shorter. There is gray 
in the sky and on the water. Fall he says. ... I say winter. 
Some o the leaves have started to change color. We leave for 
Los Angeles in two days. 

And oh the light, the lovely light. It lies on us and on the 
land and on the trees. Clear, clean white light of this Canadian 

island. I think of the Arctic and Alaska and the word north 

We pick berries. Otis follows but he stays clear of the thorny 

branches. Sometimes he lies down in the shade and watches 
us. One day we frighten a little deer and the three of us watch 
as it jumps over the high hay. Black birds hover above us in 
the air, suspended and waiting for something we don't know. 
Are they hawks I wonder. Are they waiting for a baby chicken 
to wander away from its mother? Sometimes we hear the clang 
of a big boat passing and see its smokestack through the trees. 
Most of the time we hear only the bees. We pick berries and 
watch the mound grow in a plastic yellow bowl I bought in 
Portland. Oh yellow bowl you are here. How lucky. You might 
have ended up in a split-level in Beaverton. I make jam and 
pour it in little glass jars and pie and blackberry syrup, 

In the evenings Lee plays and sings and writes a new song 
"Rain on my window, Rain in my eyes this morning. Blues on 
my table, Blues on my bed." I am knitting. Molly and Emily 
are in San Francisco and their bikes are parked outside the 
back door. 
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TWO PEOPLE IN A BATHTUB 



Ohhhh, Hot water. Hot. Hot. 
Ahhhh. Leaning back. She's in 
between my legs. Forehead on 
her knees. Lie back. Spinning. 
How many miles? Universal. 
Back to Paramount. Larry's. 
Down to A & M. Arlo's session. 
Harvey. Harvey tomorrow. 
Early. Got to get there early. 
I want to direct. Shit. Damn. I 
want to direct. I know that. If 
I had a package. Angie for the 
lead . . . maybe Lail Furie. He'd 
do it for me. All set up. They'd 
let me direct. Goddamn I know 
I can. Pitch it. Harvey likes the 
idea. Off the top of my head. 
Rattled it off. That. That. Da. 
Da. Shit even the music. The 
title. Harvey was bowled over 
with the title. Good. Good. I can 
write the thing in two weeks. 
It's all there. Beginning, middle, 
end. Know where I'm going 
with it. Two weeks. That song. 
The Sonny and Brownie song 
about the woman and the car. 
How does it go ... da da 
sumthin ... all about sex . . . 
da da ... "got to get under 
your hood" . . . sumthin. Spark 
plugs . . . sumthin about spark 
plugs . . . that that da da ... 



Too tired. Too damned tired to 
take a bath. I just want to go 
to bed and not even brush my 
teeth. Clean sheets. Cool clean 
sheets. Little flowers. Three 
pillows. A blanket in a flowered 
cotton cover. Two quilts. Cold. 
Spreading out my legs and 
feeling the cold with my toes. I 
want to be in bed. The water is 
hot. Steamy. The bathroom 
mirror. Hot. Lee's legs around 
me. His arms around my chest. 
Black hair. Lying back on his 
chest. Water against the nape of 
my neck. I was in a play once 
and this strange boy came up to 
me and said he loved the nape 
of my neck. He used to follow 
me home. He got my telephone 
number. He used to call me and 
talk about the nape of my neck. 
My hair's getting wet. Close. 
Hot. A little dribble of hot water 
still running. I like it very hot 
on my feet. In a few minutes I 
will turn around and face him 
and soap a washcloth and start 
scrubbing his face. I will rinse 
the cloth out and rinse his face 
off and soap it again. Redkin 
soap. Strawberry. I will tell him 
not to open his eyes until I tell 
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surnthin about burning bad 
gasoline. Hot little motor. Got 
it somewhere on tape. The scene 
with the kid and the father. A 
pool hall. Gotta get it tight. 
Harvey likes me. He's always 
saying things about me in front 
of people. The Texas Hustler 
he calls me. Hustle. Shit I'm 
always hustling. I can't believe 
it, my agents call me to find 
out whaf s happening. I love 
that. Shit. Oh God. Jeannie. I 
was supposed to call Jeannie. 
Oh God. Got to get some money 
in the bank. Message on the 
service. Oh shit. Hustling. Want 
to get with Arlo next week. 
Want to get some songs down. 



him. I will fill the cloth with 

water and squeeze it down Ms 
face and then he will blink a 
little when I tell him it's okay 
to open his eyes. He will dip his 
palms into the water and scoop 
it onto his face a few times. He 
will blink Ms eyes and open 
them. Black eyes. I will soap Ms 
shoulders. His arms will go up 
. . . first one and then the other 
so I can get the underarms. He 
will lift his legs so I can wash 
them too. Between the toes. I 
don't want to get into anything. 
I'm too tired. I will wash his 
penis and slip the washcloth 
back under Mm . . . but quickly. 
I don't want to get into anything. 
I'm too tired. I just want to go 
to bed. I don't want a bath but 
we always have a bath. I 
always wash him at night before 
we go to bed. But tonight I 
don't want to. 
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Lee got angry with himself. Like the first time he went to 
Yugoslavia on a picture and she didn't even ask to go and he 
was free and alone and then he wanted her. He called her 
at the end of the first week and told her to come and to bring 
the Mds. He looked forward to her arrival for two weeks and 
then when he saw her coming through the door of the hotel on 
the Adriatic he had that sinking feeling that he didn't want her 
there at all. It was too late. 

The second time he went to Yugoslavia she expected to go and 
that really got to him. It was his job. His life. But things got 
crazy. The hotel was like a morgue. Things were getting thick 
with the makeup girl. He called her and told her he wanted 
her there. He wanted to share the good things. And he did too. 
Until she got there. Until she came down the steps from the 
plane. 

They rented a house on the Adriatic. He swam every morning. 
She waited there for him and had dinner ready when he got 
home. It was a war picture. He wore a uniform every day. 
When they pounded into tiny Yugoslav villages with their 
tanks some of the old people fell to their knees thinking the 
Russians had arrived. There was a lot of tension. They quar- 
reled a lot. They sent for Molly and Emily. They all quarreled 
a lot. Some of it was good. There was a night they fried ham- 
burgers out on their rocky beach. There were nights in Trieste 
and great restaurants. There were those days on the S.S. France 
and rocking to sleep every night. But he felt tired. It was his 
life. They were all hanging onto him. 

He always wanted something and then when he got it he didn't 
want It anymore. Like the one girl in his whole life who re- 
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jected him. He never could get over her. He married his first 
wife twice. It was really a sickness. He felt guilty all the time. 
He didn't want to live this wav. 



Lee thought about -the day when they ished up a woman's 
body from the Danube. Right under his window. A man was 
holding her. "Fuck God" he was screaming. 



Chicken breasts in champagne, cold cucumber soup, fresh 
buttered broccoli and orange, lettuce and purple-onioned salad. 
The table is covered with a linen cloth from Venice (remem- 
ber how we clumped those little streets with Molly and Emily 
hanging on, looking for Christmas presents, and another time 
when just the two of us were there and we spent all our money 
in three days at the Gritti Palace and we quarreled all through 
Florence and Siena?). Each plate is different. One is from 
Utah and has two children sledding painted on it and MERRY 
CHRISTMAS across the bottom. One has a picture of Queen 
Elizabeth and King George. One is from Montana and one is 
gold-inlaid and from Miami ( I didn't want to buy it and said 
there were other things I liked better and when I looked back 
you were buying it for me to eat on you said). There is a 
candle set in an old Ford hub cap that Daddy sent to us which 
Lee has resting in an ancient rusted Nevada bedspring. There 
is an oil lamp burning. The flowers are daisies and baby's 
breath and something blue that Lee picked up on his way 
home. They are in a sun-purpled Mason jar. On a hand- 
embroidered WEDNESDAY dish towel are six crystal glasses that 
Lee bought for thirty dollars each (Yes, Lee, I said, I had a 
great day at work, I earned a glass) with salt already on the 
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rims and waiting for Lee's Margaritas to be poured from the 
Ronson blender. Molly and Emily are in madras dresses. I am 
in shorts and wedgies. Lee is wearing his belt with the Indian 
buckle and he is lighting all the candles. One is set in an old 
pipe funnel. Incense is burning. People will be here soon. Bach 
is playing on the stereo and it may be Clifton Chenier on the 
accordion next. 



"Larry? Larry it's me. . . . Listen Larry. . . . I'm sorry to call 
you like this but . . . Larry? Could you please help me please? 
I'm okay. I mean I'm okay. But I'm just shaking. I have to talk 
to somebody for a minute. Larry, I just did such a stupid thing. 
I opened this letter. It was in the mailbox, a little bluish-purple 
envelope with a yellow art-paper tear-out of the United States 
on front. It was addressed to Lee. It had been sent to him at 
the place where he's been staying in New York but it was from 
L.A. and it was forwarded back here. We just got home on Sat- 
urday you know. It's from this girl . . . who's been staying with 
him in New York . . . when I wasn't there I guess. She mentions 
flying there twice from L.A. I went there twice too. She talks 
about her flight back to L.A. the last time and an old lady 
sitting next to her who thought she was very bohemian. That's 
funny to hear now isn't it ... bohemian? She mentions taking 
tennis lessons so they can play together when he gets back to 
L.A. and she mentions the exercises he does before he goes to 
bed and the book he is reading. She says her boss likes the 
records Lee sent back with her for him and her boss wants 
to know how Lee is going to vote. She says Lee is 'obese with 
soul/ Obese . . . Yes Larry, obese. She mentions a word Lee 
says to her: squeench. It's crazy. He twists everything and I 
could never get an answer. I didn't dare ask him where he was 
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going and I never dared ask to go along. When I went to 
Canada last summer I thought he wanted to get rid of me but 
I put that out of my mind but I was right the fast time wasn't 
I? And while he's been in New York he was calling me ever}* 
night and if I was at a movie or to dinner with friends it would 
make him angry and then he sent for me to come there but 
only for two weeks and I came home and then he sent for me 
to come to New York again. And I was cleaning the apartment 
he had been subletting after the job was over and we were 
packing to come home and there were three bathrooms and he 
\vas living there alone and I was washing a toilet and I started 
to shake. I told him I thought I was going crazy and we laughed 
and he said "Yes, but at a snail's pace/ I mean this whole year 
and the one before and maybe all of them. My god. Last 
Thanksgiving we went to see El Topo and on Christmas Day 
w r e saw A Clockwork Orange. I found this woman's sweater in 
the car. It was black with all these colored suns on the front. 
I \vas really going crazy. And I opened this letter and even 
afterwards I thought about throwing it away or sealing it back 
up again. These things pass over don't they? But Larry I can't 
live this way can I? I mean I'm more than this aren't I? 
Aren't I? Larry . . . It's such a corny letter!" 



Larry says: 

Face it. 

YouVe been a dishrag. 



Do you remember my friend 

the night we got very high 
and we were in the bathtub 
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and I thought I was a continent? 
I thought little boats were 
coining to my harbors, 

docking in my bays. 

And you asked me if I loved you 

and I laughed. 

It seemed such a silly question 

to ask a continent. 

Perhaps I was having a dock strike 

at that moment. 

I really can't recall. 

Do you remember my friend. 

I'm not sure I do anymore. 



A friend Susan says: 
We've always known Lee 
had a roving eye. 

The light switch in my bedroom is very old. It looks like a little 

penis. It is knobbed at the end. 

Little switch let me twitch you. Let me shake you up and down. 

Let me break the hell you off. 

I dial long-distance to Utah. I hear Daddy's voice: "Hello." 
That means Mania isn't home or she would answer. I always 
talk to Mama. I hang there for a few seconds trying to say 
something to my dad. Trying to think of something. What is 
there to say? What can I say? I hear his voice: "Hello . . . 
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Hello . . . Hello?" I put the receiver down without saying 
anything. 



His name was Dr. La Bounty- and he was the vet. She had 
taken the sick cat to him ever) 7 day since last Thursday, her 
birthday, to this Thursday. The cat's dying. It seemed sig- 
nificant somehow. All but Sunday because the vet was closed 
that day. Hauling the cat in a big laundry basket, looking 
down at the terrified yellow 7 eyes and the limp sad gray body. 
Today she had lifted him out of the basket and laid him out 
on the white table and noticed a large black turd stuck to 
his bottom. She was embarrassed for the cat who couldn't 
clean himself and was laid out so helplessly on that white 
table with that giant turd hanging from himself. 

She got a to\vel from the basket and tried to remove it but 
it was wet and stuck to the tail and when the good Dr. La 
Bounty came in she said "Oh I am sorry the cat has gone 
to the bathroom." "WelT he said so kindly "that's all right. 
You couldn't help that/* And he got some cotton and put it 
under the cat's tail. Then he felt the cat which was shaking 
now and then the doctor shook his own head. <c Oh he is really 
bad/* "Do you think it would be best Dr. La Bounty to . . /* 
she couldn't say it "... put him out?"* **Oh yes ... I would 
strongly advise that/' 

And she stood there while he got Ms large hypo ready. He 
had a little handlebar mustache and he was young and so 
kind. She felt like she could tell him everything that had hap- 
pened to her this week. Like Dear Dr. La Bounteous my 
husband left me. And Thursday last was my thirty-sixth, birth- 
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day and Friday I had an intrauterine device inserted for the 
third time and my husband left me yesterday. I have been 
in so much pain dear doctor and the bleeding and Fm afraid 
the uterine device is slipping out again. And then perhaps he 
would check it for her. He would clean off the white table and 
she would get up on it and lie down and take off her panties 
and he would open her legs and look down her and maybe 
put on a pair of white rubber gloves, insert a finger, pull out 
a finger and look at it like he was checking the wind and he 
would say "Oh yes . . . everything is just fine. It is riding 
perfectly floating so finely in your own little fibrous-tumored 
uterus. I think it is a yellow device which is always cheerful 
and the two threads are coming down through your own per- 
fect cervix: . . . hmmmmmm which I notice is down very low 
. . . hummmmnim . . . but still all is perfectly fine . . . and the 
moon is in its second orbit and this is the dawning of the 
. . ." Oh dear Dr. La Bountiful. Oh so bountiful. 

"You don't have to stay. I can take care of the poor cat. It will 

Just be four dollars this time and I am very sorry." "Well we 
tried Dr. La Bounty didn't we" she said, now wondering if 

the intrauterine device would ever be checked. 

She rolled the soiled towel up and put it in the basket and 
left through the hushed waiting room where seven Dobermans 
were waiting with their ears tied up. Their owners must have 
heard the verdict and knew that the animal had been so softly 
put to sleep. She almost felt like bowing as they all watched so 
quietly. She went to the door and pushed it open and put 
the basket and the soiled towel outside the door and then she 
came back in, crossing the white linoleum floor in her belled 
Levi's and her wash shirt and fuzzy hair. She had written 
the check out for four dollars (someone let her use a pen) 
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and she tucked the check under the adding machine on the 
desk. And then she clogged out not even seeing Dr. La Bounty 
who had now closed the door on the operating room where 
he was no doubt right now putting the cat in a plastic bag and 
cleaning off his white table to get ready to put new tape on Ms 
next Doberman without ever knowing the clean slick line of 
her vagina. She got into the Saab with the basket and started 
to cry. And she cried about the cat without ever really having 
liked that particular cat in life. And she cried about the day 
that cat had been bom in her husband's bottom drawer and 
how he grew to be fat and obnoxious and always meowing 
and how he hunted lizards, birds, rats and rabbits in the back- 
yard with his mother. And she cried about her own emptiness 
and the pouch her fibrous uterus made in her stomach. And 
she cried about her thirty-sixth birthday and the dead, gone 
and buried childhood. And she cried about having to get 
married in 1955 to a plasterer and she cried about a day at 
Disneyland when she watched her now but departing second 
husband on a teacup ride with the children. And she cried 
about the end of a marriage. She cried about the dinners she 
had cooked and about aU the dog and cat shit she had cleaned 
up and about how she had spoon-fed that dying cat all week 
and all the towels she had washed and the cat's bed in the 
shower and about moving his bed to the laundry room. She 
cried about things said and unsaid. She cried about herself. 

When she got home she took the basket and put it by the 
garbage cans and cried again because the girls hadn't taken 
all the garbage down the Mil to be picked up the day before 
and hadn't they just left the milk carton and some dog food 
cans lying there on the ground? Then she went to the laundry 
room and rolled up all the towels and the spoon and the eye- 
dropper and the cotton and the plastic container with the salt 
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water in it and put it all into a box and took it out to the 

garbage cans. She washed the floor with disinfectant. 

She went into the bathroom and washed her hands and then 
to the bed and she started to ciy again. She hadn't slept dur- 
ing the night and she felt heavy with it but all that came out 
were the speeches: You shit you bastard I want to hit you and 
hit you and hit you. And I want to hold you. And I want it 
to be like it was. Like I thought it was. All the things she 
would never say. All the blows she would never deliver. Six 
years of marriage. Six years of a second marriage all rolled 
up in a bundle and ready for the garbage. Six, seven years 
older, emptier a little stronger. But who in hell ever wanted 
to be the Rock of Gibraltar? Who in hell ever wanted to be 
that even in the beginning? 

She had taken a flier and fallen on her ass. She had known 

the ending before the beginning. 

Oh dear Dr. La Bounty with the cool keen clean needle. 
Would you press it in my arm sir or into my soul? Would you 
let me go to sleep under your white table to the sounds of 
barking Dobermans? I thought not dear doctor. I thought not 

She became a master at survival. 

What's that about fresh meat in warm weather? 



My sister says: 

The next time you get married 

don't act so happy. 
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DO NOT READ UNTIL I AM DEAD/COXlt 

I never kneic a time in my life when mij mother didn't do 
other people's washings. My wife Emily is a hard worker and 

a dressmaker but still she's had it easy compared to mtj 
mother. We used to haul the water from the irrigation ditch 
every morning and in the winter we'd have to break through 
the ice. My sister would go around town and collect the dirty 
clothes. Sometimes in the tcinter mtj brother and I tcould help 
her. Then she'd deliver them clean at night or the next day. 
Mother heated the water in big kettles. She had to use a 
washboard of course and she made her own soap. It teas 
potcerful stuff. A mixture of water, grease, lye and an alkaline 
called saleratus that was gathered from the alkaline fields 
west of town. She boiled this to the right consistency and then 
it was left in tubs to harden and then cut into bars. It looked 
like big squares of candy. We learned pretty young that it 
wasn't. My brother and I escaped most of this because Father 
always had us working on the farm or with the cows and 
chickens. The washing was women's work. 
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Larry is talking about Patsy. I am tearing up a matchbooL 
We have finished our mucus-textured steaks at the Pacific Box 
Car Dining Room in downtown L.A. I am thinking about 
Patsy, a wise-ass girl who always talked about herself and 
the novels she was reading and her travels with the airline 
where she worked. Larry is saying I'm a lot like her. 

"Lee walked all over her too" he is saying. 

I am drinking the last of my cold coffee and Larry is still 
talking. He is saying that the relationship Lee had with Patsy 
was a lot like the one Lee had with me. He is saying Lee 

really made a fool out of me. 

I am standing outside the restaurant watching Larry pay the 
bill inside. Then we drive to La Cienega Boulevard to look in 
the windows. Larry needs a little table for his Better Homes 
and Gardens house. We are walking and he is talking about 
Patsy. I must face the negative. Larry says so. If I don't then 
it will come out later. Patsy didn't want to get involved with 
Lee. She likes me. Lee was so persistent It started the night 
the four of us had gone to a movie and I jumped in Larry's 
car as a joke and so Patsy jumped in the car with Lee and we 
all drove to her house for coffee and we were laughing. And 
Lee was after her from then on and calling her and dropping 
in to see her and she fell in love with him. Larry thought it 
was a rotten thing for Lee to do to me. Larry didn't care 
about Patsy. She was just a date. But he cared about me. 
Patsy went to New York too but Lee didn't have to pay her 
fare because she works for the airlines. She was there when 
I wasn't there and the girl whose letter I read wasn't there. 
Not one of us knew about the other. Circles. 
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I am thinking about the presents Patsy brought to our house 
from her trip to Rio. I am thinking about the day I called her 
after Lee told me about her. I told her I had packed up the 
shit from Rio and sent it all with Lee to his apartment. I never 
wanted to hear about her again. 

"Can I just say one more thing?" Larry asks when we are 
back in his little silver car. And he tells me without waiting 
for my answer. "You act more angry at Patsy than you do 
at Lee." And slowly, oh so slowly, and up my spine and then 
I am screaming and hitting him and telling him I want to 
bash his face in. I can hear him saying "Okay. Okay. I see 
now. I just didn't know how you felt. You acted so light 
about everything. You can stop now." And I keep screaming 
and crying and beating out the words and he keeps saying 
"You can stop now. I see. You can stop/* 



I say: 

Larry, go to hell! 
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Lee is a source of energy. 
He is always on the move 

and driving his car 

and grinding gears 

and darting in front of cars 

or calling a slow woman driver 

You cunt! 

He is funny 

and he has a great smile. 
Sometimes he laughs at things 

that are tragically sad. 

He calls me Utey 
and he has words 
for when he wants me to roll over 
in bed. 

Squeench is one. 

He loves music 
and writes to it 
and moves to it 

and plays along with his harmonica 
and thinks about songs 
that tell his life. 

He was in reform school once 
and down and out in New York 
at sixteen. 
(Or did his parents send him money then?) 

He has no idea of me. 

I am a monument. 

A pioneer woman with strong arms 
and blue veins running through them. 
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A good cook. 
A solid chin. 

A way with folding towels. 



Susan says: 

We met Lee's girl at the Troubadour. 
She's flat-chested. 
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I see myself in my mind someplace as a tiny little glimmer of 
light at the end of a long dark tunnel. I really see myself that 
way. It is just a tiny spark but it is me, mine, and nobody oh 
nobody is going to put it out. I must make it stronger. It 
is fragile. How do you fan the flame she cried. Do you 
blow it or shelter it cupping your hands around it. I don't 
know. 

Lee told me that I must learn how to get along without him. 
That seemed funny to me. Hell Lee I can get along. I have 
always felt like I was alone so how can I be afraid of being 
alone. I think of my friend Leslie who wrote that she had 
spent two weeks traveling in southern Utah, sleeping out by 
the side of the Colorado River alone. She said that after three 
husbands and two years in Laos nothing frightened her any- 
more. Laos is just a side trip. 



The man in my window watches me. He is standing next to 
the collage he was once glued to. He leans against the one 
small glass pane. From the street I can see him and the out- 
line of his hat. The light is on in my room and I see him and 
know what he is looking at. The pillows on the bed and the 
man's collage with Bonnie and Clyde written across it in red. 
I can see the other paintings on the walls and the photographs 
of Molly and Emily taken on the Adriatic coast one afternoon. 
I can see the old calendar picture that used to be in Grand- 
ma's kitchen called The Stay-at-Homes. I know all this from 
the street below. 

At night when I turn out the lights and lie down on the bed, 
the light from the street is behind my man and I see him re- 
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fleeted on the wall. He wasn't placed that way. It just hap- 
pened. The shadow of his collage is lost someplace inside 
the open closet but the man is just at the edge o the doorway. 

Hello I say before I say good night 



Everyone who saw the movie Brigham Young knows about 
the story of the Mormons and the armies of grasshoppers who 
invaded and how the seagulls appeared out of the sky and 
killed all the grasshoppers and the crops were saved. There 
are seagulls all over the streets in Salt Lake City every day 
... or are they pigeons? 

Seagull shit or pigeon? 
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DO NOT BEAD UNTIL I AM DEAD/COHt. 

My father's first and oldest wife Mary had some queer rela- 
tives. They were always turning up from Denmark. And of 
course ive all had to pitch in to help them get started. I'll 
never forget one night when we were at her house to welcome 
her brother Hans Jensen and ftis family. These people looked 
strange and wore funny hats. Jensen carried something in a 
large white sack over his shoulder when he arrived and we 
kids were all curious to know what was inside. Jensen de- 
posited the white sack and contents back of his chair. My 
father was praying and of course it went on and on. A consider- 
able whispering started between Jensen and his young daugh- 
ter. It appeared that it was necessary that he take her to the 
toilet. We kids had our heads bowed but opened our eyes into 
tiny slits. Jensen reached to the back of his chair and got his 
bag, the contents of which turned out to be a chamber pot. 
He put it on the floor, undid his daughter's clothes and put 
her on it and then he covered her entirely with the big white 
sack. When Father finished his prayer Jensen recovered his 
daughter and carried the chamber pot outside. We youngsters 
sure laughed about that later. 
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I was baptized for the dead in the Temple. Standing in line 
with my Sunday school class and dressed in a nylon under- 
wear-looking suit in the baptismal room of the Temple. I had 
been baptized for myself when I was eight in the tabernacle 
in the next town but when you are standing in for someone 
who is dead as a sort of proxy then you go to the Temple. 

I remember a large room dropping down in the center where 
a font was carried on the backs of copper oxen. There were 
steps leading down to the font where three or so men waited 
in their own nylon suits, short-legged and -sleeved, to say the 
blessing in the name of some dead person whose name had 
been raked up from someone's genealogical chart in the 
church library in Salt Lake City. Right now this dead person 
was waiting in limbo until someone was baptized in his name 
and he could go on to the Celestial or maybe just the Ter- 
restrial Kingdom, and maybe someday to be a god himself 
and have his own set of planets. And I will call this one Earth 
II. Something like that. Anyway those men would dunk us 
under the water and we would climb out on the other side of 
the font and up a stairway and around and back in Hue again 
to wait for another complete immersion. You held your nose 
with one hand and the man who pushed you under held your 
hand that held your nose and a shoulder. Little bodies shiver- 
ing. Fifty times under one day but later we girls could dry 
our hair in the large dressing room and the dryers were just 
like the ones in the beauty shop. Then on to another room 
where scenes of deer and mountains and clouds were painted 
all over the walls and we took turns bearing our testimonies 
as to the truth of the church. What did I bare? 

I remember looking around at all the murals on the walls and 
thinking that the men who came to repaint them from time 
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to time would stay at my grandpa's motel. That seemed im- 
portant. 



Mormon underwear was mysterious. I was fascinated by the 
little pinprick holes around the nipples and across the stomach 
and in between the legs. I used to study them hanging on our 
neighbors' clotheslines. They were one piece with short arms 
and legs and made out of rayon or cotton and later nylon. The 
little holes meant something about fertility. Something secret 
that you would never know unless you were married in the 
Temple. Nobody in my family wore them because nobody had 
ever done anything in the Temple but get baptized for the 
dead. If you got married in the Temple then you would find 
out all the secrets and you would wear these garments next 
to your skin the rest of your life (but not the same pair). They 
would go under your bra even. They are supposed to protect 
you. Some people never take their garments off. I know a Los 
Angeles Mormon dentist (and how many dentists are Mormons! 
Even my own shaved-headed Fu Manchu admitted recently 
that he was raised a Mormon and had been baptized in my very 
own Temple two hundred times ) who disputes this but in the 
back country, in the little Mormon towns in southern Utah 
(where there are still polygamists too), there are old people 
who always leave in an arm or a leg while they are taking a 
bath or changing into a clean pair. Servicemen made fun of 
Mormon boys who wore garments so I don't think they have 
to wear them anymore. However it would seem soldiers would 
need all the protection they could get. 

You can also wear garments if you go to the Temple and get 
your endowments so that means unmarrieds can wear them too. 
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Sometimes spinsters and bachelors end up marrying people 
who are already dead so they will have companions in the life 
after. That's one way to find a perfect mate. Brigham Young 
has thousands of wives by now. After all if you were going to 
marry someone who was already dead think of the choices you 
could make. You'd go right to the top, wouldn't you? 

Garments flapping in the wind. Those little holes must do the 

trick. The Hans ens were certainly fertile. 

j 

My Sunday school teacher Mrs. Fautz would lecture on poise 
and what colors to wear with blond hair and never to mix 
red and pink and all the while she would be sitting with her 
legs firmly planted about two inches apart and a couple of 
inches of garments showing under her pulled-up dress hem. 



Another lesson learned from Mormons: Don't go thinkin" 
you're too good. Don't tell your daughter she's pretty or it 
may go to her head. Don't get the big hat. Be humble. 

Look at the music the Mormons have produced and the archi- 
tecture and the philosophy and the intellect. Is there not a 

large room in the Visitors' Center in Salt Lake City that has 
the whole universe painted on the walls and ceilings and lights 
and a copper railing that swerves to the center of the room 
around a statue of JESUS CHRIST, CREATOR OF AJX THINGS. 



I tried to eat a letter once that Tobe found in the jockey box 

of my boyfriend's car. He brought it to the house where my 
sister and brother-in-law were helping me pack to move into 
an apartment. I had filed for divorce but the letter was written 
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before all that. I went out and sat in the car with Tobe and he 

brought out this letter and said he was going to show it to my 

sister so the}' would all know the truth about me. I grabbed it 
from him and stuffed it in my mouth. 

Well anyway he got it back and carried it around in his pocket 
for a few days and said he was going to show it to his lawyer. 
He didn't show it to anyone and one day he gave it back to me, 
crumpled and torn and maybe there were teeth marks. 

Saved from an early death. Or a late birth. 



There is an Indian myth about the giant god and goddess who 
were lying in eternal copulation, never moving. One day (be- 
fore there were days ) the god reaches down or up and slaps 
the goddess across the face and the world is born. 

There is a letter in the mailbox. The envelope is purple-blue 
with a yellow art-paper tear-out of the United States pasted 
cleverly across the front and it is not addressed to me. Inside 
there is a two-page yellow letter folded three times and lopped 

over in a triangle at one end. 

And I am born. And here I am. 



I dream I have a baby boy. He is very fat and bald and very 
rosy and beautiful and I walk him around in his stroller and 
he is dressed in little thin cotton Mexican vests with delicate 
embroidery and little thin cotton shoes handmade with tiny 
stitches and sheer so that you can see his toes. And then we are 
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on a boat and I drop Mm and he sinks like a weight straight 
to the bottom of the clear green ocean water. I see him go 
down as though he had been shot down into the water and I 
scream for Lee and other good swimmers and nobody hears 
and I jump in and I reach Mm somehow and bring Mm to the 
surface and we rub Mm with towels and he is alive. 1 look for 
dry clothes for him and sometMng hits me like a football or a 
snowball or a baseball and a light flashes and I am lying in the 
snow afraid that my low-cut dress has come open and my 
breasts may be bare and then thinking that the snow feels 
good and it is nice not to move and then I am up and holding 
my dress together and looking for dry clothes for my baby 
who is at my mother's and I sit there with Mm on my lap and 
he knocks over a glass of wine on the coffee table and everyone 
is saying how many tMngs had happened to me th?t day and 1 
go to find diapers and pajamas and remember he hasn't eaten 
and am trying to find baby oatmeal that you just mix with milk 
or water and I find the bathroom and there are stacks of diapers 
in a cabinet but it is difficult to pull them out and to find a suit 
of pajamas and I get mixed up with special clasps on the 
pajamas and I am still looking for oatmeal and my dress is 
open and I laugh and say "I am literally the nurse 1 * and I find 
my room and it is filled with people smoking pot and making 
out on the bed and I find a silver satin old robe to cover myself 
with and ask a blond boy who looks hard and like Elvis Presley 
if he will get the oatmeal for the baby and he goes into a song 
and dance and is very cruel: "I am not your errand boy any- 
more!' 
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Dear Abby: 

Sometimes I feel completely flat like something has just run 
over me. When I sit in a chair or in a car seat I find myself 
slumping slowly, slowly, running over the edge until I am 
almost lying down. Sometimes I feel so empty in the middle I 
can't stand up straight. I wait for empty elevators. I look at the 
men who work in my building, some in seersucker suits and 
sideburns and some in cowboy shirts and leather shoulder bags, 
and I feel nauseous. My doctor looks like an acting agent when 
I see him eating his lunch in the Hamburger Hamlet. The girls 
in my office want to get married so they can stop working and 
one day I screamed: Never quit your job! If you want some- 
thing get it for yourself! And at the same time I am so tired so 
tired of myself. I can't stand the thought of starting things all 
over and washing out another set of cupboards and setting up 
beds in new old bedrooms or of dating somebody or sleeping 
with anybody. I don't like dildos. I feel sexless. I tremble all 
the time and say foolish tiny-voiced things at parties. I have 
a friend who says that I have been a "dishrag" all these years 
and that isn't true. I cry all the time sometimes when I am 
driving in the car and it just comes and all of a sudden there 
are so many tears. I feel so angry. I think of the past. Dear 
Abby, could you help me or give me some direction or even 
some reassuring word? 

(Signed) All Fucked Up 

Dear All Fucked Up: 
You are not alone. 

(Signed) Dear Abby 
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There were ten bedrooms upstairs In the old Hansen house. 
Lola Faye's great-grandfather built it that way for all his wives. 
I used to wonder about that. Were the wives all friends? Did 
they giggle in the kitchen when they were fixing supper and 
waiting for the old man to come In with cow manure on his 
boots? Did they wonder which one he was going to sleep with? 
Or was it always the youngest? The newest? Did he have an 
old favorite? Did any one of them want to sleep with him? 

And what about the first wife? The one who built the house 
with him and starved with him a few \\inters and delivered her 
own baby when he was away on a mission. How did she feel 
when he told her he was taking another wife? Pain? Humilia- 
tion? Relief? There was no clergy to turn to. The Mormon 
bishop may have been the farmer down the road who had been 
designated to serve in that capacity for a few years without 
salary. He may have been kind and Intelligent. He may have 
been a stupid bigot. It didn't matter. She couldn't say "Look 
my husband has gone crazy. He wants to take another wife 
and keep rne too. Can you talk to him?'" The bishop would just 
say "Polygamy is the way of God. It's God's commandment. 
Your husband is just doing his duty to God." 

What could a woman do? Joseph Smith had a revelation from 
God. He wrote it all down. What could a woman do? 

A woman could square her shoulders. She knew it was a He. 
She knew it wasn't just It was foolishness. Men were fools. 
They didn't know the value of a human life or a good wife. 
A woman could welcome another woman into the house and 
help her when her time came to deliver. That's ail Me was. 
Having babies and finding food. Men couldn't handle it. Men 
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couldn't withstand the hardships. Men couldn't work like a 
woman could. And the two women could laugh together when 
the man said he was taking a third wife. Or maybe they worried 
together about stretching the food for another mouth and the 
mouths that would follow. Maybe they soothed the girl when 
she came into the household because she was young and 
frightened. Maybe they told her the man only talked big. 
Maybe they said he was getting old. Maybe they didn't like 
the fourth wife because she wore pretty clothes and ate better 
and maybe her children got more attention. Maybe the third 
wife died. Maybe she was too sensitive and fragile. Well, no 
matter, a woman could teach her daughter. Her daughter 
wasn't going to be fragile. She would make her daughter 
strong. She would teach her all about men. And the 
daughter taught her daughter and on down the line long after 
Wilf ord Woodruff ( then church president ) had his convenient 
revelation and polygamy was outlawed. 

And Mormon women know: Men are fools. Men make a lot of 
noise over nothing. A man could never live through a labor 
pain. Men only think they run things. Thaf s a man for you . . . 
he has cow shit on his boots. 



Someone in Utah asked Emily if she was a Mormon. 
"No/' she said. *Tm just a human being." 



Dear Mother 

How come I still got hurt? 

Signed 

Your daughter. 
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Lunch at the Hamburger Hamlet at the counter and the waiter 
has long nails and they are lacquered and I watch him place 
the glass of water in front of me and the silverware and napkin 
and I think I am going to cry. Grilled ham and cheese and 
waiting in line to pay the bill and watching all the people and 
meeting a friend of Lee's : 

"How are you?" 

"Fine, just fine." 

"Working at the TV?" 

44 Yes, oh yes. Busy time of year. How was New York?'* 

"Great. Really great. Susannah did two commercials." 

"Oh really. I hear she has a movie.*' 

"Yeah." 

"Yeah, well good/' 

"Yeah, really good. Well, see ya." 

"Yeah, fine. Tell Susannah hello." 

And I think I am going to cry again. 1 go into the bank and 
cash a check and at the office I start to cry and duck into the 
conference room to find all the girls there hovering around 
a ouija board They are asking about weather conditions. The 
tears are running down my cheeks now. I can't stop them. 
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They are flooding. I think they are dropping onto the floor. 
Please help me girls. Can't you see how I need help. I want to 
lie on the floor and kick and scream Help me help me god- 
damnit help me somebody anybody but me ... I cant seem 

to help myself. 

He holds me so close to him. We are different aren't we. When 
he holds me this way I know we are different. So tight. Little 

children holding on. And we are in a parking lot on our way to 
see Fellini's new movie and I haven't seen Lee for seven days 

and seven nights or is it longer than that. When was our last 
fight? When was our last fuck? 

Against the car now and kissing me all over my face and 
holding me and we get into the car and holding on again. He is 
feeling my breasts and his hand is in between my legs. I am 
thinking about being in the parking lot. I am thinking about 
getting to the movie on time. Maybe we will just make love 
here and then he won't have to take me to the movie. I want 
to see the movie. 

"Lee, not here." 

"Why not here?" 

"Please Lee." 

'"Nobody's around. You can just sit on my lap/' 

He is unbuttoning his pants. Unzipping. I put my hand on 
him. Will we get to the movie on time? 
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DO NOT READ UNTIL I AM DEAD/COIlt 

Mother always drank coffee. She didn't care if it teas against 
the teachings of the church. She used to saij "When God passed 
the rule about not drinking coffee, he didn't mean the Danes' 9 
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Sitting in Seminar}'. Listening to Mr. Peterson talk about Zion 
and the Promised Land and the State of Deseret. Sunbeams. 
Dust particles. New desk-chairs. High thin windows. Plaster, 
but oolite on the outside. A room in the Center Ward Church. 
Next to the high school. Across the street from Suds' Beer 
Parlor. 

Some boys are snickering. They hold up their books to cover 
their faces. They toss a note onto Sylvie's desk. It has been 
folded tightly many times and rolled into the size of a big 
BB. 

Sometimes I stay after class and talk to Mr. Peterson and tell 
him that I have my doubts. He tells me to pray hard. I like 
Mr. Peterson but he always tells me to pray very hard and then 

God will show me the way. How can I pray hard when I can't 

even pray? 

Mr. Peterson reads from the Book of Mormon. Last year it was 
the New Testament and the year before the Old Testament. 
Everybody takes Seminary in high school. It's half a credit. 
I found out recently that it isn't a required subject. Everybody 
thinks it is. I like the part in the Old Testament about Moses 
leading the Children of Israel across the desert and the part 
about the burning bush and the part about the baby Moses in 
the reed boat. 

Mr. Peterson reads: "Shake thyself from the dust; arise, sit 
down, O Jerusalem; loose thyself from the bands of thy neck, 
O captive daughter of Zion." 
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From the Los Angeles Times, January 1, 1974: An interview 
with Spencer W. Kimball (the new president of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints). 

Asked if the role of women in the church would ever change, 
he said, "We hope it will not change too abruptly. . . . Gen- 
erally speaking, we believe that women should be in the home." 



"Think about all the places your body touches the ioor and 
the spaces between." 

Okay. And 111 tell you what else I'm thinking. I'm thinking 
that I am goddamned alone stretched here on this rubber-tiled 
Ioor and looking up at acoustic plaster on the ceiling (they 
spray it on ... I know about plaster). I can feel my heels on 
the floor and the backs of my legs and my bottom and tail bone 
and my back and the back of my head. A big serving. I can 
move a finger. Ah-de-dah. Like that and stretch it out and 
crook it up and watch it through the corner of my eye. Hello 
my hand. 

She is sitting cross-legged and watching me. Her eyes have 
seen everything. Her feet are freckled. It's a big room and I 
can hear the cars on Santa Monica Boulevard. There is a drape- 
covered, mirror-covered wall. I get angry if she plays the same 
record twice or tells me to take a journey when I did that just 
the week before. She can move her body any way she wants. 
She is teaching me to stand on my head It feels like flying. 
She can uncross her legs and get up and walk over to me and 
kneel down and hold me. She can let my head rest on her 
shoulder. I can feel her hair on my face and see it, pale red. 
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Take me Into your eyes and the lines around them and 111 run 
In little circles. Let me sit on your sitting bones . . . contract 
with your buttocks. Take me into your back spiral and on up, 
unwinding into your neck. Let me extend with your spine and 

straighten with your kneecap. Let me jump around in your 

perfect body. 

'"Move with your pain . . . with your crying." 

Oh shit. I stretch myself out further. Spread-eagled. Oh hell. 
One stiff slab and waiting for the undertaker. Don't let them 
staple my lips together or fill out my bosom with tissue paper. 
Can I stop my heart? Can I stop my blood? 

"Shape yourself into something you want to be." 

And I lie here nurnb and thinking of something, anything I 
want to be besides dead. I mean I am paying to move aren't I? 
I am paying her to watch me move so I should move and if 
I'm dead I wouldn't be getting my money's worth would I? 
Anything or nothing? Or slippery and silver-fished and glomp- 
ing around in sea water or in something thicker. Slide and flap 
and my legs and arms and groping and flip flip and then curling 
and my head in between my legs and against my pelvis and 
into my own delta and tight tight and hitting my head there 
and then explosions and birthing and blurping out from be- 
tween my legs and wailing and whaling and whapping and up 
then and on shaking legs and new and stronger and shoulders 
back . . . and rum around . . . and I can even be slow . . . 
and my arms at my sides . . . and soft there. And if you don't 
like me then go to hell. Oh my god ... I want to be me! 
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Daddy says: 

You went to college to learn 

how to dance on vour toes. 



"Have you seen Heat?" I ask. 

"No" lie answers. "Have you seen Lady Sings the Bluest 

"No. Did you see it?" 

*rr 99 

Yes. 
"How \vas it?" 

"It was okay. Richard Pryor was weird. It was strange. Women 
were yelling out even- time Bill}' Dee Williams came on the 
screen. They loved him." 

Silence. 

"I can't wait to see Last Tango. Do you know when it opens?" 

"Not until January. It's funny. I don't want to do anything until 
I see it." 

"I heard you say you'd seen Savage Messiah." 

"Yes. It was amazing. I didn't care for the last part. Actually 
I'd like to see it again. Would you like to go?" 
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"Yes. IVe been wanting to." 
"Have you seen Sounder?" he asks. 

"No" I answer. 

"You should take the kids." 

"Yeah. Good idea." 

Silence. 

*1 saw Heat" I sav. 



Lee says: 

I love your legs. 

I've always loved your legs. 



Lee said (to Larry): 

111 tell you 

if she ever says anything too bad 

about me III show everybody the 

reviews she got when she was acting. 



I say: 

I'm a whole person. 



A windy day. Clear with sun but cold. A long lovely Sunday 
before me. I read the paper and build a fire in the fireplace and 
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wash my face and get dressed in my working clothes, Levfs 
and a striped T-shirt. The girls are bundling up to ride their 
bikes in the wind. I am reading Castaneda's Journey to Ixtlan. 

The phone rings. It is a friend, Valerie. She tells me her mother 
is in town and maybe we could all go out one night for Jap- 
anese food. She goes on to say her friend Joan and boyfriend 
Chuck left for Canada last week with Lee. I feel a tiny pin- 
point, just a tiny one in the middle of my stomach. I thought 
he went up to be alone. They left last week and Joan called 
and said they had such a fun time driving up and how beautiful 
it is up there. . . . 

"I know" I say into the phone. "It is beautiful." 
"What else is new?" I say finally. 



Lee says; 
You will get 

S 157.00 every month for 
three years for your share 
in the land in Canada. 
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Who is sitting in the living room 

I painted white? 
Who is looking through the window 

I smoothed in with putty? 
Who is stacking my old plates 

away in the cupboard I painted red? 
Whose sweaters are folded in the chest 

you painted purple 

and the one you painted mustard yellow? 
Is the old electric frying pan still working? 
Is there enough water in the well? 
Is the bathroom still so cold 

or do you have a heater now? 

Is the bed against the wall so you 

see a corner of the porch through the window 

when you wake up in the morning? 
Can you hear mice running between the walls? 
Are there still wild chickens? 
Do you ever see the raccoon? 
Are there still pieces of a sheet tied 

to the fence around the garden 

to frighten away the deer? 
Do you see many deer? 
Do you walk with someone near the 

place where the dog is buried? 
Do you walk on the beach? 
Through the field? 
Is there still a path? 
Is she pretty? 

Do you check the little pine trees? 
Are they growing? 
Are they still there? 
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Whack me with it Lee. Whump it onto me and into me. 
Whump whomp. Beat me with your big stick. Blomp it onto 
me. Slap me with it right on my little sliver. You son-of-a-bitch, 
you bastard, I hate you. See how good 1 hate you and I can 
arch my back and give it to you good. I can do everything 
good. I can do anything I want. I can tell you everything I feel 
about you just with my cunt. Why did you have to ruin every- 
thing? Whump whump. Why did you have to ruin Canada 
even? Whump. Why did you have to sleep with a girl up there 
too? Bip bip. Why did you have to write to her too? Bip. Do 
they need any qualifications? Bite. Are they young? Whump 
whump. Big-breasted? Be-bop-be-deep. How many have I 
served coffee to? How many have sat in our living room? Only 
one? Two? Twenteeeeee? E-E-E-E! How many and who? 
E-E-E-Eeeeeeeeee! Everybody knew. Everybody knew but me. 
EEEEEEEeeeeeeee! Goddamn! Is it that obvious you wouldn't 
be satisfied with just me? What about the one who brought us 
presents from Bio? Why did you let her come up here with 
presents? Did you look at each other when I left when I left- 
left-left the room? Why did you have to tell me about it? 
Whyyyyyyyyyyy! I can cry there too. My cunt can cry. Jerk 
jerk. Feel it quiver? Does it quiver and jerk all around your 
dick? Feel it cry and tighten and push you all the hell to China? 
Do they-they all think you're dandy? Is that what you want 
to hear? Well I used to think you were too, you bastard. Obese 
with what baby? C'mon what did the girl write in the letter? 
Ohhhhh oh just a little soft-soft obese with what baby ba-by? 
Pu-pu-pu-pu-pu. Just a little. Push-push-pupupupu. Just a. 
Did I read that one right? Well go ahead and kill me with it 
Daddy. Lav it on. Lay it on like whipped cream. Flump floop. 
Cream it. Lather it. Get out your razor blade and kill me with 
it Daddy. It's just like I was cutting my wrists and throat and 
pulling the covers over my head. I'm slitting my throat and the 
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sheets are cool. I'm lying here bleeding to death and you 
bastard, you can't even see the blood. 



Lee says: 

I'm bleeding too. 



My analyst says 

( in her lovely soft and gentle voice ) : 

Life is shitty. 



The girl in Canada is seventeen. She is pretty. She may even be 

beautiful. I just asked if she was pretty. 



Mama says: 

All men are polygamists. 



Lee's father says: 

Lee, I hope you're dating. 



I dream about Aunt Reba. She is alive but she is dying. She 
tells me she has a pocket of air in her right chest and right part 
of her stomach and when I press her chest there I can hear the 
hiss of air escaping. I know she has had her breasts removed 
and that she has cancer. Actually Reba died of whatever it is of 
the liver cirrhosis and she had her lovely breasts. In the 
dream she is very thin and she tells me that nobody must know 
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she is dying and she is running a little diner and standing 
behind the counter and she looks very tough and sad but when 
anyone speaks to her she breaks into her marvelous warm smile. 
And dimples. There is a man there, a cowboy, who asks her if 
he can make love to her and she gives him that smile a^ain 

o o 

and unties her apron and they walk out of the little building 
and onto the desert. I am watching from high on a mountain 
or a cliff and I can see her walking out across the desert in 

o 

tiny stiff steps, nothing else is moving but her legs. Everything 
is tight and he walks behind her in exactly the same way and 
it is very sensual and then all of a sudden she takes off like a 
deer, running across the brush, and her long lean body is all 
motion and her hips are swaying and full and he follows her in 
exactly the same way but still running a little behind her. But 
in exactly the same way. And then he gains on her and grabs 
her and they make love in the middle of the desert. 

Reba, Aunt Reba! I call out to her. Reba! Stop fucking. Reba 
remember me? Do you remember how I used to tend your 
children in Salt Lake City? Do you remember the time you 
mixed scrambled eggs with pork 'n' beans and how good it was? 
Do you remember penny stocks and the uranium boom? Reba. 
Beautiful Reba. Please stop fucking. Please listen to me. Are 
you the beautiful woman inside me that is dying? Do I have 
a pocket of air in my chest? Reba! You must know the answer 
because you're dying ... or maybe you don't know anything 
. . . because you're dead. 
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The world is filled with little noises of two cats hunting 

and I can hear the scurry of little animals as I lie out under 
j 

the stars on the well-protected patio on the hammock from 

Akrons. 
Scurry of small furry animals and the sounds of bushes moving 

and the sounds of the city below and the 
moon above . . . also like a small animal. 
And the boredom of the day passes into the boredom of the 

night. 

And the lack of ambition, thought 
and I think of all the things I have tasted again 
and end with chocolate pudding with whipped cream. 

I think I will she said go to bed. 

I think I will arrive at mv own destiny. 

j 

I think I will just go to bed she said 

without arriving at anything. 

But California days ahead with much sun 

and after that the sound of the furnace turning on. 
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Daddy do you love me even though I'm not a boy? Fin not 
athletic but I can tend the turkeys. I can put a worm on the 
hook through the belly and along the little line of its gut. 
I can sit for hours and watch you with your flv rod swishing in 
and out of the water. It is getting dark now and the bells are 
clanking on the sheep in a meadow nearby and the sheep- 
herders are frying mutton or maybe warming up mutton stew 
and baking sourdough biscuits in their sheep wagons. When it's 
dark I listen to the whirring of your reel and the soft noise 
when the line hits the water. It's like theeelup only faster. And 
we get into the boat and you start the motor and find our way 
across the lake and to the cabin. Mama has supper cooking. 
Steaks frying. Fish for breakfast. Scotch for Daddy. I lie on the 
bed. It is smoky. Sometimes we play cards. We have coal-oil 
lamps. Daddy takes off his rubber hip boots and sits in stock- 
ing feet. 

Daddy I can be so quiet. I can take those little brown papers 
out of chocolate candy boxes and fry them on top of the stove 
over and over again. I can make card houses. I can play with 
poker chips. I can make people out of washcloths. 



Daddy says: 

Hell, she's been acting 

since the dav she was bom. 
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What I want to tell you 
or anyone who will listen 

is that my heart is breaking up 
inside my stomach. 

There is something dead 
about the way I do the dishes 
and wipe off counter tops 
and move my legs 
and sit and stand. 

What I want to tell you 

is that I \vant you 

sometimes more than I want myself. 

That isn*t right is it? 

I should want myself most 

shouldn't I? 

What I want to tell you is 

that I hate you 
I hate you 
I hate you 
I hate you 
and 

I hate me 
I hate me 
I hate me 

But vou four times and me three. 
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Hot August days and we look for an apartment. Something old 
and white-walled with lots of space and high long windows and 
an old-fashioned tiled bathroom with a big tub and a place 
for Otis to walk around outside. And just like we had in Pasa- 
dena says Molly. Only not in Pasadena says Emily. 
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Her mother called her Friday night. She had planned to go 
to a movie with Robbie but then they hadn't and she was re- 
lieved because she was expecting her mother to call. Her 
mother said there was no need for her to come. Her dad was in 
intensive care at the Catholic hospital in Salt Lake City but 
it was more a precautionary measure. They thought he may 
have had a brain hemorrhage and they wanted to have him 
there rather than in the Provo hospital in case something else 
happened. There was no need for her to come. 

"I want to see my dad," she finally said. 

Robbie was a little angry. "Of course you know what you 
have to do but if your mother says not to come . . /" 

Lee called and said the same thing. 

"I want to see my dad," she said again. 

Lee asked her if he could take her to the airport. He would 
pick her up at 9 A.M. 

Robbie wanted her to take a later flight. She even tried but 
everything was booked except for Air West but that was at the 
Burbank airport and it was too complicated. She would leave 
at 10 A.M. She had made her reservations on Thursday. 

In the morning she started packing her big suitcase. She put 
in a crepe shirt and slacks and a jersey dress for the funeral. 
For the funeral. She was shocked at that and took the clothes 
out and used a smaller suitcase and packed only a few pairs of 
Jeans and some sweaters. It would be cold in Salt Lake City. 

Lee came at nine. She kissed Molly and Emily good-bye. She 
had typed up some instructions. The garbage cans on Monday. 
She left them some cash and a signed check. 
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They quarreled on the way to the airport. 

"You were with Robbie last night weren't you?" Lee asked. 

Yes . . . yes. She had told Mm a million times, Yes Lee 1 
go with someone now. At last. The moment you've been waiting 
for. Please Jesus Christ let me get through this day. My father 
is dying. 

Lee left her at the baggage check. He was furious. He said 
he couldn't take any more. He wanted her back. He wanted to 
get back. That's all he wanted. And she wouldn't even try. 

She was crying. 

Lee came back. "I'm sorry,*" and he put his arms around her. 

"Ifs okay/* he said. He held her. "I didn't want to do this to 
you today." 

She cried all the way down the hall. He kissed her good-bye 
at the inspection stand where they checked her bag. 

*Tm sorry. I didn't mean to upset you today. You call me. 
Let me know. If there's anything you know Fm here/' he said. 

She was dressed in a Saint Laurent bright green cashmere 
blouse and black gabardine slacks with a tailored tan Jacket 
that was made especially for her. Beautiful wool. She was 
wearing high black platform shoes and a gold antique necklace 
her mother-in-law had given her years before. She was dressed 
for her dad. 

She wasn't by a window but she kept leaning over to look 
down at the desert and then the mountains. Snow. She thought 
about times when she had flown on by to New York and had 
passed the Grand Canyon. How she had gone through it in her 
mind that onlv a little wav up north mavbe her daddv was 

- . JL - f 
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driving in the jeep with his black Labrador. He would be 
wearing an L. L. Bean checkered shirt and vest, his khaki 
weatherproof pants, boots, his little khaki cap. There would be 
a rifle across the dashboard of the jeep. Her mother \vould be 
washing dishes at home or maybe on her way to the lumber 
company where she worked as a bookkeeper sometimes. Her 
brother would be on the way to the farm too in his truck with 
his own black dog in the back. She thought about how that 
black dog would have his head in the wind, mouth open, eyes 
closed, lapping in the cold air. This time she knew none of 
these things were happening. Her brother was in Salt Lake 
too, maybe already at the airport waiting for her. 

Only one person could see her dad on the hour and only for 
five minutes. She got there just in time. Her mother showed her 
which door. Down the hall and the last room on the right. She 
thought her mother was watching her walk down the hall. 
Watching behind the glass on the doors but she didn't know 7 
for sure. She didn't look back. Her feet moved like lead. Per- 
spiration starting underneath the jacket. 

He was sleeping. He was sleeping. She was saved. He was 
sleeping. Wet under her arms. She didn't want to stain the 
jacket. She wanted her dad to see the jacket. It was like him. 
Something he would like. She shouldn't wake him. He didn't 
look too bad. He had his glasses on. Thick lenses because of 
cataract operations. At one point while she sat there he took 
the glasses off and held them but his eyes were still closed. 
He was sleeping. She took the glasses out of his hands and put 
them on the tray by the bed. Does a person take his glasses 
off in his sleep? She touched his hand again. The one without 
a thumb. He had lost it when he was a little boy. It was cut 
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off in a lawn mower. He always cut the thumb out of his work 

glove. She finally left. 
"He's sleeping," she told her mother. Not sure. 

His eyes were open the next time she went in. 

"Daddy," and bending down and touching his face with her 
cheek. The jacket off now and Just in the blouse but it was 
very bright and he would like the color wouldn't he? He would 
like that. 

Bending down. Touching Ms face with her face. Bending 
down. Touching. Touching. Touch. Oh my God Daddy please 
don't die. Don't. Don't. Please don't. And saying something but 
not that. Awkward. Feeling awkward. His face cool. Like 
paper. Touching his face with her face. 

"I thought you were the nurse," he said. 

"I'd make one hell of a nurse/' 

"Well, I dunno. Fve kind of decided that the best nurse is 
probably not worth a damn at something else. Even-one is 
good at something." 

Did that mean she was? 

She talked about Molly and Emily. 

"Do they work?" he asked. 

"No, they just go to school. Molly is driving now.** 

He had color. Small eyes and nose and mouth. Like hers. 
Small and strong and compact. Thin and strong. Once he had 
a check bounce. When he was just a young man. It was really 
a bank error. Just once in his life. She held Ms hand without a 
thumb. Her mother said that when they were young girls never 
wanted to hold his hand when they danced with him. 
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Sometimes he shook a little. His chin and his elbow and it 
looked like he was going to cry. But she had never seen him 
cry. 

"I just had a dream," he said. "About all the good food IVe 
eaten in my life. All the good food. But the best was in the 
mountains." 

"I dream sometimes about all the food I can't eat," and she 
laughed a little. 

"Oh I can eat it ... when I get well/' he said. He hadn't 
eaten for ten days. "I'm so hungry," he said. 

The quiver started again and then he was crying. He was 
crying. His face wrinkled up and he was crying. Her daddy was 
crying. He put his hands over his face and he was crying. He 
was sobbing. She held on to his wrist. Tears fell onto his arm. 
They were crying. 

"I love you so much," she said. "It's so hard being far away 
when you're here sick." 

What is he saying when he cries? What is it he wants to say? 

"I'm so glad I'm here with you," she said. 

"Oh . . . well . . . I'm sure glad you're here," he finally said. 
He finally said. Wiping his eyes. He said that. He told her to 
remind her brother to water his dog. He said, "You go now and 
tell Mama to come." 

They all said it was a turn of the tide when he saw her. He 
had been very quiet. He was angry that they had brought him 
to the hospital. But after she was with him her mother talked 
to him and he told her about the good food he had eaten when 
he was a boy at his Uncle Will's sheep camp. He went over it 
with her: "Mutton chops and mashed potatoes and square peas 
so they won't roll off the knife." That was always his joke. "Hot 
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rolls and honey." Her mother said he told her she had always 
been a real good cook but the best food was in the mountains. 
He was so hungry for hot rolls and honey. Her mother laughed 
about it later: "Good lord he hasn't had honey for twenty 
years." He was diabetic and he always took good care. 

They all went out to dinner later. Her mother, sister^ brother, 
her brother's wife Nancy. Darryl, her sister's husband. Then 
to the motel where her brother and Nancy slept in one bed 
and she slept with her mother in the other one. And to sleep. 

The phone rang at 1 A.M. Her mother screamed: "Oil my 
God! Oh no! Oh noooooo!" Her mother was screaming. 

"No Mama. It's all right. It's Lee." She scrambled for the 
phone, across the room to the dresser. It was Lee calling. She 
knew it was Lee. 

A man's voice asked for her mother. 

It was the hospital. 

"Just tell me is my dad alive?" 

The voice said yes. 

"Mama. He's alive. . . . Mama?" Her brother and Nancy were 
holding her mother. They were all sitting at the edge of 
the bed. 

It was the doctor. There was pressure on the brain. They 
would have to operate. They had to go to the hospital immedi- 
ately to sign the forms. They were all trying to get dressed* 
Nothing made sense. She couldn't breathe. She couldn't get 
her breath. 

It snowed all night. They waited. Walking the halls. A man 
washing the floors. She leaned against the window glass on the 
fourth floor looking at the snow. The lights on the snow. Snow- 
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flakes. Sounds of the elevator going up and down. Stopping at 
other floors. Hearing her mother screaming in the motel. Over 
and over again. Afraid with every whine of the elevator that 
it would stop on their floor and the doctor would get off and 
say that her dad had died. 

He lived through the operation. 

They saw him the next morning. He was unconscious. 

He looked like a piece of paper. The machines breathing life 
in him . . . through him. Like a wind and a leaf. Blowing a little 
each time the machine compressed. His body looked like a 
boy's. There was only a white cloth around his hips. Maybe 
he could hear. Maybe he knew they were there. His eyes 
flickered sometimes and when the nurse flipped her finger on 
the bottom of his foot it curled under. 

'That's the wrong way," the nurse said. 

But maybe he could hear. 

"Daddy, it's Dooley," she wanted to say. Thinking of that 
name he used to call her when she was little. "Remember you 
used to call me that. Daddy, I love you more than anything or 
anyone in the world. Daddy, I love you so much that I can't 
even find myself. Daddy, remember we used to sleep together 
when I was little. And I used to sit on your lap and hold your 
earlobe like it was a piece of dough. Do you remember how 
you used to rub my neck? You loved me then, I know that. I 
don't know if you do anymore but you did then. You never said 
it though, Daddy. I wish you could have said it to me. I wish 
you could have said, 1 love you/ But you couldn't. Even if you 
did you couldn't. All I ever wanted was to be your daughter. 
Goddamn it. I always loved to say I was your daughter. Even 
when people didn't know you. Daddy, I love you. I love you." 
But not saying all of that. Just some of it. Words coming out 
in gulps. 
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"Daddy . . . if $ Dooleij." 

And then she knew who she was. 

He died the next night. Her brother was with him. The 
machines just stopped. Everything finally stopped. 

They buried Mm in a new suit he had never worn. She wore 
her jacket. The tan one that was made and designed for her. 
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DO NOT READ UNTIL I AM DEAD/COHt. 

I guess if I were to say what I have always believed in I would 
have to say "honesty and hard work." I always earned my own 
way. Somehow that gives me a lot of satisfaction now. I know 
a lot of men who are rich and sit on their duffs all day and 
maybe they are a hell of a lot smarter than I am but I get a lot 
of satisfaction out of knowing that I worked hard for every cent 
and I have always been honest in my dealings even with 
Uncle Sam. Of course there was one thing that always got in 
the way my sense of humor. I always liked to play jokes. One 
time I feel real bad about was when my daughter brought her 
husband over (before he was her husband). He teas a young 
man of about twenty and shy. I knew the family. He teas one 
of seven children whose father died when they were little. His 
mother had a dress shop. She always carried herself as if she 
had money but it was a constant struggle. She never had any- 
thing extra. Her son had to quit school to go out on a survey 
and maybe that's why my daughter liked him at first. He earned 
money and he dressed well and he always came to our house in 
a taxicab. The only taxicab in town. He was like his mother that 
way. Anyway he came over one night and I knew it was his 
birthday so I wrapped up a ten-cent watch in a fancy box and 
ribbon that Emily had. I handed it to him. He opened it and 
blushed a deep red. He was saying how I shouldn't have done 
it and I was just about doubling over before he realized it was 
a play watch. It was a cruel thing to do. I sure felt sorry 
afterwards. 
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Lately someone has been calling on the telephone. A woman's 
voice Molly and Emily say. She asks "Is your mother there?" 
Emily says she has a southern drawl and her voice is soft. 
Sometimes she asks for me by name. When I get to the phone 
nobody is there. 

Lately the phone has been ringing and when I answer nobody 
says anything but they don't hang up either. I listen to the 
sound on the other end. Clanking a little like long-distance. A 
long-distance sound. Sometimes I listen and wonder if it's 
Daddy. If he is somewhere at the other end. If he is calling me. 

But the girls say it was a woman's voice and she had a soft 
southern drawl. 



A double session with Lee and his doctor and my doctor. The 
four of us. A family. Mother, father and I'm the daughter and 
they love me. But who is Lee? A glass door opening out onto a 
patio. Potted plants. Sounds of traffic on Little Santa Monica. 
Glass tabletops. Green glass bookends like water. My analyst 
says in her soft and quiet voice that I am looking at the three 
of them as though I want to freeze them so I can put them 
away and bring them out again later. It's true. I want to pro- 
long the moment. A little breeze coming through the door. 
My family. But who is Lee? I don't like his shirt. Nor the way 
he drove me here today. I don't like the way he eases around 
the truth. "She changed. She just changed/* he says. And I did. 
I see everything differently now. When I think back on the 
happy days they don't seem very happy now at all. I think I was 
angry all the time. I tried to get recognition through Lee and 
it never worked out the way I wanted it, I want so much. And 
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through myself this time. The happiness was a fantasy. For him 
too. What was really happening was something quite different. 
I don't want to immobilize a man in order to keep him any- 
more. Maybe I don't even want a man anymore. Maybe I just 
want me. It is clear now. Clear as the green glass bookends 
that look like water. 
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DO NOT READ UNTIL I AM DEAD/COHt. 

Anytcatj in 1949 we built the Temple Motel. On the tchole I 
think this was a successful venture. Our best double cabin teas 
$2 a night. Of course most of the tcork fell on Emihjs shoulders 
and maybe that's why I liked it so well About the time I was 
finishing up the motel I came down with asthma and 
kicked the bucket. In 1964 we decided tee tcere getting too old 
for the cabin busitiess, sold out and bought a home. It wasn't 
long before I was sick again. While 1 can never begin to pay 
for all the loving kindness that has been showered on me 
especially by my kids and their mates all I can satj is a thou- 
sand thanks. While my two brothers and sister hate long 
passed away I will also be go fie when you read this. 

Erastus Samuel Christophersen 
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f continued from, front flap) 

and that isn't true. I cry all the time 
sometimes when I am driving in the car 
and it just comes and all of a sudden 
there are so many tears. I feel so angry. 
I think of the past. Dear Abby, could 
you help me or give me some direction 
or even some reassuring word? 

(Signed) All Fucked Up" 

"Dear All Fucked Up: 
You are not alone. 
(Signed) Dear Abbf* 

It's the feeling of emptiness that leads 
the woman of this book back to ber 
Mormon childhood in Utah. In an ex- 
quisite arrangement of details from 

that time, her present floating life in 
Hollywood, and from messages her 
dead Grandpa Erastus left for ber in a 
letter, the narrator puts together a life 

that has great poignancy and pain, but 
also humor and even a certain wild joy. 

The author's voice in this first book 
is almost irresistible in its plainspoken 
lyricism. Many women will read this 
novel with painful recognition, but 
FRESH MEAT/WARM WEATHER is not 
just another ''woman's novel**: it's first- 
rate fiction, brilliantly depicting an ele- 
ment of the American heritage that till 
now has been virtually unexplored. 

JOYCE ELIASON lives in Los Angeles, 
and is now working on a movie script 
and another novel. 

Jctcket design by Muriel Nasser 
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